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THE SEA-BOARD SLAVE STATES. 
(Resumed from our last.) 


Mr. Otmstep, in continuing his exploration 
of North Carolina, gives a large amount of 
interesting information regarding the tur- 

ntine forests, or “ orchards ” of that State. 


urpentine, he explains, is “ the crude sap | © 


of pine trees,” but is yielded to the largest 
extent from what is called “ the long-leafed 
pine.” A forest of this kind, varying from 
thirty to eighty miles wide, extends from 
near the north line of North Carolina to the 
Gulf of Mexico. From November to March 
the negroes are employed in forming cavi- 
ties, or boxes, in the trunk of the tree to re- 
ceive the sap when it flows down after the 
tree has been “ hacked,” or excoriated. This 
latter process is commenced about the middle 
of March, and, as the boxes become filled 
with sap, the latter is ladled into barrels, 
which are also made by negro coopers. The 
negroes are divided into two classes “the 
hackers” and “the dippers.” The hackers 
are constantly employed in scarifying the 
trees ; the dippers in filling the barrels with 
turpentine. After describing the process of 
distillation, as carried on in the forest dis- 
tilleries, and also explaining the manufacture 
of rosin and tar, Mr. Olmsted furnishes the 
following account of 


SLAVES AND OTHER PEOPLE IN THE 
PENTINE FORESTS. 


TUR- 


“ The negroes employed in this branch of 
industry, seemed to me to be unusually in- 
telligent and cheerful. Decidedly they are 
superior, in every moral and intellectual 
espect, to the great mass of the white peo- 
ple inhabiting the turpentine forest. Among 





the latter there is a large number, I should 
think a majority, of entirely uneducated, 
poverty-stricken vagabonds. I mean by 
vagabonds, simply, people without habitual, 
definite occupation or reliable means of live- 
lihood. They are poor, having almost no 
— but their own bodies ; and the use 
f these, that is, their labour, they are not ac- 
customed to hire out statedly and regularly, 
so as to obtain capital by wages, but only 
occasionally by the day or job, when driven 
to it by necessity. A family of these peo- 
ple will commonly hire, or ‘squat,’ and 
build a little log cabin, so made that it is 
only a shelter from rain, the sides not being 
chinked, and having no more furniture or 
pretension to comfort than is commonly pro- 
vided a criminal in the cell ofa prison. They 
will cultivate a little corn, and possibly a few 
roods of potatoes, cow-peas, and coleworts. 
They will own a few swine, that find their 
living in the forest; and pretty certainly, 
also, a rifle and dogs; and the men, osten- 
sibly, occupy most of their time in hunting. 
“ A gentleman of Fayetteville told me that 
he had, several times, appraised, under oath, 
the whole household property of families of 
this class at less than twenty dollars. If they 
have need of money to purchase clothing, 
&e., they obtain it by selling their game or 
meal. if they have none of this to spare, 
or an insufficiency, they will work for a 
neighbouring farmer for a few days, and 
they usually get for their labour fifty cents 
a day, oon themselves. The farmers say 
that they do not like to employ them, 
because they cannot be relied upon to 
finish what they undertake, or to work ac- 
cording to directions; and because, being 
white men, they cannot ‘drive’ them. That 
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is to say, their labour is even more inefficient 
and unmanageable than that of slaves. 

“That I have not formed an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the proportion of such a class, will ap- 
pear to the reader more probable from the testi- 
mony of a pious colporteur, given before a public 
meeting in Charleston, in February 1855. I 
quote from a Charleston paper's report. The 
colporteur had been stationed at —— county, 
N. C.: ‘The larger portion of the inhabitants © 
seemed to be totally given up to a species of | 
mental hallucination, which carried them cap- | 
tive at its will. They nearly all believed impli- | 
citly in witchcraft, and attributed every thing 
that happened, good or bad, to the agency of , 
persons whom they supposed possessed of evil | 
Spirits.’ 

“ The majority of what I have termed turpen-— 
tine-farmers—meaning the small proprietors of 
the long-leafed pine-forest land—are people but | 
a grade superior, in character or condition, to | 
these vagabonds. They have habitations more | 
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fastened by divers to the stump which it is 


| wished to raise. A double-purchase tackle leads 


from the end of the spar to a ring-bolt in the 
bows of one of the boats, with the fall leading 
aft, to be bowsed upon by the crews. The me- 
chanical advantages of the windlass, the lever, 
and the pulley, being thus combined, the chain is 
wound on the log, until either the stump yields, 
and is brought to the surface, or the boats’ gun- 
wales are brought to the water’s edge. 

‘‘ When the latter is the case, and the stump 
still remains firm, a new power must be applied. 
A spile, pointed with iron, six inches in diameter, 
and twenty feet long, is set upon the stump by a 
diver, who goes down with it, and gives it that 
direction which, in his judgment, is best, and 


| driven into it by mauls and sledges, a scaffold 


being erected between the boats for men to stand 
on while driving it. In very large stumps, the 
spile is often driven till its reaches the water; so 
that when it is drawn out, a cavity is left in the 
stump ten feet in depth. A tube is now used, 


like houses—log-cabins, commonly, sometimes | which is made by welding together three musket- 
chinked, oftener not—without windows of glass, | barrels, with a breech at one end, in which is the 
but with a few pieces of substantial old-fashioned | tube of a percussion breech, with the ordinary 
heir-loom furniture; a vegetable garden, in | position of the nipple reversed, so that, when it 
which, however, you will find no vegetable but | is screwed on with a detonating cap, the latter 
what they call ‘ collards’ (colewort) for ‘greens’; will protrude within the barrel. This breech is 
fewer dogs, more swine, and larger clearings for | then inserted within a cylindrical tin box, six 
maize, but no better crops than the poorer class. | inches in diameter, and varying in length, ac- 
Their property is, weveltehats, often of conside- | cording to the supposed strength of the stump ; 
rable money value, consisting mainly of negroes, | and soap or tallow is smeared about the place of 
who, associating intimately with their masters, | insertion, to make it water-tight. The box con- 





wealthier classes. 

“The larger proprietors, who are also often | 
cotton planters, cultivating the richer low lands, 
are sometimes gentlemen of good estate, in- 
telligent, cultivated, and hospitable. The num- 
ber of these, however, is extremely small. 


NORTH CAROLINA FISHERIES. 


Our author after giving an account of this va- 
luable branch of industry, describes some of the 
difficulties which the negroes engaged in the trade 
have to surmount, and the cheerfulness with 
which, when promised remuneration for their la- 
bour, they undertake their allotted task. 

“There is evidence of a subsidence of this 
coast, in many places, at a comparatively recent 
period ; many stumps of trees, evidently standing 
where they grew, being found some way below 
the present surface, in the swamps and salt 
marshes. Where the formation“of the shore and 
the surface, or the of the currents of 
water, which have flo over the sunken land, 
has been such as to prevent a later deposit, the 
stumps of greac cypress trees, not in the least de- 
cayed, yet protrude from the bottom of the sounds. 
These would obstruct the passage of a net, and 
must be removed from a fishing-ground. 

“The operation of removing them is carried 
on during the summer, after the close of the 
fishing season. The position of a stump having 
been ascertained by divers, two large seine-boats 
are mvored over it, alongside ake and a 
log is laid across them, to which is attached, per- 
pendicularly, between the boats, a spar fifteen 
feet long. Theend ofa chain is hooked to the 


are of superior intelligence to the slaves of the | 








log, between the boats, the other end of which is 


tains several pounds of gunpowder. 

“ The long iron tube is elevated, and the diver 
goes down again, and guides it into the hole in 

e stump, with the canister in his arms. It 
has reached the bottom—the diver has come up, 
and is drawn into one of the boats—an iron rod 
is inserted in the mouth of the tube—all hands 
crouch low, and hold hard—the rod is let go— 
crack !—whoo—oosch! The sea swells, boils, 
and breaks upward. If the boats do not rise 
with it, they must sink; if they rise, and the 
chain does not break, the stump must rise with 
them. At the same moment the heart of cypress 
is riven ; its furthest rootlets quiver; the very 
earth trembles, and loses courage to hold it ; ‘ up 
comes the stump, or down go the niggers !’ 

**Tf I owned a yacht, I think I would makea 
trip to Currituck next summer, to witness this 
Titantic dentistry. Who could have invented 
it? Nota Carolinian ; it is too ingenious: not 
a Yankee; it is too reckless: not a sailor; it is 
too hard upon the boats. 

The success of the operation evidently depends 
mainly on the discretion and skill of the diver. 
My informant, who thought that he removed 
last summer over a thousand stumps, using for 
the purpose seventy kegs of gunpowder, employed 
several divers, all of them negroes. Some of 
them could remain under water, and work there 
to better adv than others; but all were 
admirably skilful, and this, much in proportion 
to the practice and experience they had had. 
They wear, when diving, three or four pairs of 
flannel drawers and shirts. Nothing is required 
of them when they are not wanted to go to the 
bottom, and, while the other hands are at work, 
they may lounge, or go to sleep in the boat, 
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which they do, in their wet garments. When- 
ever a diver displays unusual hardihood, skill, or 
perseverance, he is rewarded with whisky; or, 
as they are commonly allowed, while diving, as 
much whisky as they want, with money. Each 
of them would generally get every day from{a 
quarter to half a-dollar in this way, above the 
wages paid for them, according to the skill and 
industry with which they had worked. On this 
account, said my informant, ‘the harder the 
work you give them to do, the better they like 
it.’ His divers frequently had intermittent 
fevers, but would very rarely let this keep them 
out of their boats. Even in the midst of a severe 
‘shake,’ they would generally insist that they 
were ‘ well enough to dive.’ 

‘What! slaves eager to work, and working 
cheerfully, earnestly, and skilfully? Even so. 
Being for the time managed as free-men, their 
ambition stimulated by wages, suddenly they, 
too, reveal sterling manhood, and honour their 
Creator. ” 
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PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
(Resumed from our last.) 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(June 10th.) 
DEPORTATION OF NEGROES. 

Mr. S. FrrzGera.p said, as his observations 
would be much in the same sense as those of the 
right hon. gentleman who had just spoken, he 
should not have followed him so immediately had 
he not believed that he should be able to give the 
House some facts that would greatly assist in 
forming an opinion upon this subject. The 
hon. gentleman who had made the motion ex- 
pressed an opinion that the House and the 
country ought now to declare that, having all 
the facts before them, it was unadvisable to con- 
tinue the policy upon which we had so long acted 
in reference to the slave-trade on the West Coast 
of Africa. Ifhe (Mr. Fitzgerald) were of opi- 
nion that there had been so great a change in 
public opinion as the hon. member seemed to 
imply there had been, and that the slave-trade 
was generally regarded simply as a commerce 
regulated by the laws of demand and supply, he 
would have a more difficult task than to per- 
suade the House to adopt a view opposed to that 
of the hon. gentleman. But the policy which 
this country had pursued in respect of the slave- 
trade was not a policy of sentiment, it was the 
assertion of high principles in which we had in- 
vited the co-operation of all nations, and the 
moral effect of which had been productive of 
great effects. Did-any one imagine that if this 
country had not taken a firm position upon this 
subject, or if it were now to withdraw from that 
position, that countries like Brazil and Portugal 
would continue in the same course which our 
example had led them to adopt? If England 
exhibited any faltering of her policy the slave- 
trade would soon become active and flourishing. 
The hon. gentleman appeared to arrange his ob- 
servations under two heads. He first asked 
whether the policy upon which we acted had had 
been successful, and next he suggested whether 
there were not at present particular circum- 
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stances which rendered it inconvenient and un- 
advisable to continue to act-upon that policy. 
As to the first point, he (Mr. Fitzgerald), after 
most careful consideration, had arrived at a con- 
clusion quite different from that of the hon. 
gentleman. He would give a few facts, in order 
to justify that conclusion. In the mere number 
of slaves exported there had been a remarkable 
change, for while only fifteen or eighteen years 
ago the number of slaves annually exported from 
Africa approached the enormous number of 
135,000, the very highest estimate of the num- 
ber of slaves imported into Cuba (now the only 
market) during the last three years did not ex- 
ceed 15,000, although circumstances had tended 
to give a temporary increase of activity to the 
traffic. As remarkably as the number of slaves 
exported had diminished had legitimate trade and 
peaceful commerce increased upon the coast of 
Africa. Indeed, so enormous had been the in- 
crease in the value of exports from the West Coast 
of Africa during the last fourteen years, that at 
the present time it exceeded 2,(:00,000/. per 
annum. From the Bight of Benim, whence ten 
years ago not a puncheon of palm-oil could be 
obtained, and from which place a Liverpool mer- 
chant fifteen years ago, after paying 800/. for 
demurrage, could only procure }300/. worth of 
oil, there,was exported during the last year palm- 
oil to the value of 900,000/. He could not do 
better than quote some extracts from the last 
reports of the naval officers on that coast. Com- 
mander Hickley, one of the most able and zea- 
lous officers of the squadron, wrote— 

‘I have every reason to think that for the 
present (and we may hore for the future) the 
thing has ceased; fisheries, oil factories, and 
urzella collectors are squatting in every bay, and 
busying themselves in lawful trade.” 

In another report the same officer said— 

‘* The European factories are multiplying fast, 
so much so that the impression I received on 
visiting Punta da Lenha, the trade port thirty 
miles up, a few months ago, was such as I should 
expect on onning on a squatter’s clearance on 
the bank of a North American river, the axe 
was so busy, and skeleton houses rising so fast. 
Indeed, I should think the future of this fine 
river safe to be the head-quanters of a mighty 
trade.” 

A similar opinion was expressed by Commo- 
dore Adams also in the year 1857— 

‘I am happy to be able to state my belief that 
the native mind is becoming more alive to the 
real advantages of legal commerce, and that the 
slave-trade is seldom resorted to except in cases 
where there is a stagnation or cessation of legiti- 
mate enterprize.” 

He had other quotations from opinions of a simi- 
lar character expressed by Commander Hope and 
others, but need not read them. What he wanted 
to impress upon the House was that, although 
we might not have succeeded in entirely putting 
down the slave-trade, we had so discouraged it 
that we had made its pursuit difficult and trou- 
blesome, and that, as a consequence, those who 
had previously been engaged in that trade were 
now, on every part of the West African coast, 
turning their attention to legitimate commerce. 
To exemplify this, he would refer to one or two 
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points on that coast. Only four years ago the 
port of Lagos was reported as one of the most 
notorious haunts of slavetraders, and one of the 
latgest slave-markets on the African coast. But 
what was its condition in 1856? In that year 
the exports of palm oil, ivory, and cotton—about 
which he should have to say a word presently— 
from Lagos amounted to 180,000/. and some odd 
hundred pounds, while, at the same time, not a 
single slave appeared to have been shipped from 
its neighbourhood. Loando, as the House was 
well aware, was the property of the Portuguese 
Government, and in referring to this port he was 
anxious to express the feeling of respect for that 
Government with which the perusal of these 
papers had inspired him for their zealous, and 
almost chivalrous, efforts in ey us in put- 
ting down this odious slave-trade. If he might 
be permitted, he would name one who, as a states- 
man, had given an impulse to this feeling in 
Portugal, and had for some years consistently 
directed it; he meant the Viscount Saldanhera, 
whose efforts in this cause had been worthy of 
the most illustrious names connected with it in 
this country. At Loando legitimate traffic had 
increased as the slave-trade had diminished. As 
the one was put down the other sprang up. Our 
consul there reported that some of the oldest re- 
sidents, who in former times devoted themselves 
to the prosecution of the slave-trade, had now, 
in consequence of the repressive means adopted 
by our squadron, come to consider it the most 
gambling speculation on which they could enter, 
and had n to turn their attention to fair and 
legitimate commerce. The exports from Loando 
in 1856 were in value 239,0@0/., and the imports 
293,0007., shewing an annual trade of more than 
half a million, which had sprung up in that 
comparatively short time. This was a peculiar 
case, because even within a recent period Loando 
exported from 15,090 to 18,000 slaves annually, 
or as many as were now supposed to cross the 
Atlantic from every part of the African coast. 
Mr. Gabriel said that he remembered the time 
when, with this enormous slave traffic, nothing 
but a little ivory and bees’wax was exported from 
Loando; and the slave-trade was fully nine- 
tenths of the whole commerce of that place. He 
said just now that one of the articles of export 
from Lagos and the rest of that coast was cotton. 
The House was well aware that the attention not 
only of those engaged in trade, but of statesmen 
and public men, had of late years been most anx- 
iously directed to the question how, looking to 
the vast amount of capital which was engaged 
in the manufacture of cotton in this country, 
and tothe immense population and the varied 
interests which depended upon the prosperity of 
that manufacture, we could from some part of 
the world or the other obtain a largely increased 
supply of the raw material. He did not scruple 
to say that, looking at the papers which he had 
perused, it was not to India, it was not to other 
parts of the world which had been named, that 
we must direct our attention; it was to the West 
Coast of Africa that we must look for that large 
increase In our supply of cotton which was now 
beeoming absolutely necessary, and without 
which he and others who had studied this subject 
foresaw grave consequences to the most im- 
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portant branch of the manufactures of this coun- 
try. In the papers which had been laid upon 
the table, he found that our Consul at Lagos re- 
orted :— 

sie The whole of the Yoruba and other countries 
scuth of the Niger, with the Haussa and Nuffee 
countries on the north side of that river, have 
been from all time cotton-growing countries; 
and, notwithstanding the civil wars, ravages, 
disorders, and disruptions, caused by the slave- 
trade, more than sufficient cotton to clothe their 
populations has always been cultivated; and 
their fabrics have found markets and a ready 
sale in those countries where the cotton-plant is 
notcultivated, and into which the fabrics of Man- 
chester and Glasgow have not yet penetrated. 
The cultivation of cotton, therefore, in the above- 
named countries is not new to the inhabitants. 
All that is required is to offer them a maket for 
the sale of as much as they can cultivate; and by 
preventing the export of slaves from the sea- 
board, render some security to life, freedom, 
property, and labour.” 

e would not go into the items of the calcu- 
lation, but it appeared from the statement made 
by this gentleman, that during the last year 
there were exported from this coast to the Brazils 
no less than 7,200,0001b. of cotton and cotton 
goods. He implored the House to consider what 
this trade might be made if, in the words of our 
Consul, by repressing the slave-trade, we gave 
security to labour and property. Another of our 
Consuls, speaking of the trade in the Bight of 
Benin in 1856, said— 

‘** The readiness with which the inhabitants of 
the large town of Abbeokuta have extended their 
cultivation of the cotton-plant merits the fa- 
vourable notice of the manufacturer, of the 
philanthropist, and, as a means of supplanting 
the slave-trade, by its turning the attention of 
the native to the value of the soil and of human 
labour, of Her Majesty’s Government.” 

It was worthy of notice, that while the quantity 
of cotton obtained from America between 1784 
and 1791, the first seven years of the importation 
into this country, was only 74 bales, during the 
years 1855 and 1856 the town of Abbeokuta alone 
exported 249 bales, or 38,695lb., or nearly 
twenty times that quantity. He thought he 
might fairly say, that if we succeeded in repress- 
ing the slave-trade, as he believed we should, we 
should, in a few years, receive a very large 
sur of this most important article from 
the West Coast of Africa. As the matter stood 
at present, therefore, he had shewn to the House, 
by the experience, not of forty, but of only the 
last few years, that we had, to a great extent, 
diminished the slave-trade, and had, at the same 
time, done that which was the surest means of 
ultimately putting an end to a sas birth to a 
valuable and rising trade. The hon. gentleman 
had called attention to some subjects which, in 
his opinion, at this moment particularly mili- 
tated 7 the policy which we had hitherto 
Ww . He referred to the difficulties which 

ad existed with America, and also to the possi- 
bility of differences with Frauee, in consequence 
of the adoption of the free immigrant scheme by 
that country. He was not about to enter into 
the merits of that scheme; he would only say, 
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as he had already informed the House a short taken by Her Majesty's Government was worthy 
time ago, that Her Majesty’s Government, being of a great and generous country— of one whose 
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convinced of its impolicy, had proposed to France | 
that commissioners from both Governments | 
should be appointed on the spot, and should there | 
inquire into the nature and tendency of this plan. 
He believed there was no Power on the face of | 
the globe that would make greater sacrifices to 
put down the slave-trade than the Government | 
of the Emperor of the French; but what we re- | 
presented to the Imperial Government was, that 
although the free immigrants were most carefully 
attended to after they arrived in the French 
colonies, yet the system of buying slaves on the 
African coast, for the purpose of apprenticing 
them for six years in a French colony, must 
necessarily lead to the continuance of the slave- 
trade. ‘Ihe issuing of the commission to which 
he had referred had for the present been sus- 
pended, but he was sure it was only for the pre- 
sent. One of the most eminent French authors, 
in an article in the Revue de Deux Mondes, ex- 
ressed an earnest hope—a hope which was shared 
by the people of France—that the French Go- 
verniment might at once inquire into the free im- 
migration scheme, and take care that what was 
intended for the benefit of the African should not 
be perverted into an extension of the slave-trade. 
He felt no doubt, therefore, that the fears ex- 
—_— by the hon. member for Gateshead, lest 
ifficulties might arise between us and France 
with regard to the free immigration scheme, 
would turn out to be without foundation. But 
the hon. member had also referred to supposed 
difficulties between us and the United States of 
America. Upon that subject he could only re- 
peat what he stated to the House on a former 
occasion. Her Majesty’s Government, as soon 
as they found that the right which they had 
hitherto claimed of verifying the flag displayed 
by any vessel supposed to have slaves on board 
was one which they were not entitled to exercise, 
thought it only becoming the dignity of a great 
nation at once to abandon it; but, at the same 
time, they considered themselves perfectly at 
liberty to proceed in the manner suggested by the 





American Secretary of State, and, where there 
were grave suspicions, amounting almost to cer- | 
tainty, that the American flag was not legiti- 
mately borne, to run the risk implied in ascer- 
taining at once whether the vessel had a right to 
the flag which it bore or not. That was the po- 
sition which General Cass himself pointed out as 
that which England might fairly hold; nay, 
more, from certain documents laid before the 
House of Representatives by the American Go- 
vernment, it appeared that the claim in question 
was one which the Americans themselves had 
not scrupled to make on the coast of Africa in 
the case of vessels carrying the French flag. But | 
that very morning he had received a statement 
of opinions expressed by General Cass, which | 
shewed not only that the course adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government had been properly esti- 
mated by the American Government, but also 
that there was no fear of any of those difficulties | 
arising to which the hon. member for Gateshead | 
had alluded as likely to prevent the continuance | 
of our present policy. Lord Napier wrote: 
“General Cass stated to me that the course | 


‘ 





unquestioned power and promptitude to repel 
aggression were accompanied by the disposition 
to recognise an error and redress an injury, if 
inconsiderately committed. He assured me em- 
phatically, that after the satisfactory declaration 
that had been made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the Government of the United States would 
give their attentive consideration to any pro- 
posal which Her Majesty’s Government might 
suggest for the verification of the nationality of 
vessels, and their right to the flag which they dis- 
played.” 

A short time ago he informed the House that it 
had been a matter of consideration with the Go- 
vernment whether it would not be n to 
withdraw the squadron from the coast of Cuba. 
It was obvious that as long as we were on that 
coast unsupported and uncountenanced by the 
American Government, we should often run the 
risk, in attempting to verify the flag borne by 
any vessel, of detaining some ship engaged in 
lawful traffic. He was happy to say that that 
difficulty was not likely any longer to occur. 
Lord Napier said, in his despatch, that General 
Cass had informed him that “the ships de- 
spatched to the Cuban waters had been furnished 
with the usual instructions issued to the vessels 


employed on the coast of Africa.” There was at 


present, therefore, an American squadron on the 
coast of Cuba instructed to co-operate with us if 
we would only continue that policy which hitherto 
had so nobly distinguished us. In conclusion, 
he begged to express his earnest hope that the 
House would not give its countenance to the pro- 
position of the hon. member for Gateshead. It 
condemned a policy which we had adopted frem 
no sordid motive, and which we had heretofore 
maintained solely with the view of vindicating 
the rights of humanity and promoting Christian 
civilization. For himself, he could only say that 
it was a gratification to him, at the threshold of 
public life, and filling a subordinate position in 
the Administration, to be able to express, on the 
part of the Government, their firm determination 
not to abandon a policy for which so many great 
men had struggled, and which he hoped it would 
always be our pride to maintain. 

Mr. Gisson believed that there was no great 
difference, after all, between the Government and 
the honourable member for Gateshead, with re- 
—_ to the substance of the resolution before the 

ouse. The honourable member proposed that we 
should discontinue the practice of authorizing 
Her Majesty's ships to visit and search vessels 
sailing under foreign flags, but he did not include 
in his resolution ships of those nations which 
had granted us the right of search by special 
treaty. He simply condemned the indiscrimi- 
nate right of search hitherto exercised by our 
naval officers. That was precisely what the 
Government were going to do. They were 
to discontinue the indiscriminate vulinesdied 
searching of vessels under foreign because 
if they did not do so, they knew they would 
inevitably get themselves into a very serious 
scrape. He was glad that the only rational 
course was now to be pursued—that American 
men-of-war were to exercise the legitimate juris- 
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diction which they possessed over American 
vessels, and that English men-of-war were to 
confine themselves to English vessels. He was 
also glad that the indiscriminate visiting of 
American vessels in the Cuban waters had been 
discontinued by our Government, because it 
could not have been persevered in without the 
most serious consequences, and he thonght the 
course which had been taken was a carrying out 
to a considerable extent of the principle of the 
motion of the honourable member for Gateshead. 
It was clear that this country had never had any 
right of visit or search over any but English 
vessels, except in cases where the right was 
granted by other nations by special treaties. He 
therefore considered that the proceedings in the 
Cuban waters had been a violation of the law of 
nations, and the Government deserved the thanks 
ef Parliament and of the country for ordering 
them to be discontinued. The honourable gentle- 
man, the Foreign Under-Secretary, observed that 
many favourable results had been the consequence 
of the policy of maintaining the squadron on the 
coast of Africa, and the honourable gentleman 
stated that there had been a great increase of 
lawful trade, and a great augmentatien in the 
exportation from Africa of cotton and other 
articles. He hoped that the honourable member 
might not discover that those articles had been 
themselves the produce of slave-labour, but he 
believed that there was very little of free labour 
or of working for wages in Africa, The honour- 
able gentleman said that so many slaves were not 
now exported from Africa as formerly. There 
was a very good reason for that, as the demand 
for slaves on the part of Brazil had totally ceased; 
but all who now carried on the slave-trade, the 
Spaniards in the Cuban waters, and, to a great 
extent, “‘ our dear friends” the Turks in the 
Mediterranean, got as many slaves as they re- 
quired. He defied any one to assert that at the 
present moment those who desired to import slaves 
from Africa to Cuba could not get as many as they 
required. If that were so, then this country was 
paying about 1,000,0007. a year—maintaining a 
very expensive system of maritime policy—to put 
down the slave-trade, and yet, at the same time, 
those who required slaves obtained all they 
wanted, There must be something wrong in this. 
Either the present system was totally inadequate, 
and should be carried to a greater extent, or it 
was an unmitigated evil in itself. He doubted 
whether this country would ever consent to incur 
the enormous expenditure necessary for carrying 
on any thing like an effective blockade of such an 
extensive coast as that of Africa. What was the 
effect of maintaining the slave-trade squadron ? 
Cuba got as many slaves now as she required ; 
but in order to supply the demand a greater 
number had to be exported from Africa, to make 
up for the number that might be captured and 
liberated on the passage ; the Africans were sent 
in less roomy vessels ; various expedients, fatal 
to the slaves, were resorted to, in order to enable 
the slave ships to_evade the cruisers; and thus, 
for the sake of capturing and liberating a small 
per-centage of slaves, a great increase of suffering 
and death was inflicted on all Africans ‘exported 
for Cuba. They were extending the miseries of 
the Slave-trade to an increased number of Afri- 
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cans, and they fancied that, because they captured 
and liberated some, therefore they were checking 
the slave-trade. If it was the squadron that 
put down the slave-trade with Brazil, he did 
not understand how it allowed so many slaves to 
be imported into Cuba. The fact was that the 
Brazilian slave-trade was abolished by the Bra- 
zilian people—by the gradual force of public 
opinion among them, for it was a mistake to 
suppose that England monopolised all the moral 
feeling in the world. Other nations were capable 
of viewing the slave-trade in the same light as 
the English. A great party in Brazil did so 
view it, and the Government there passed laws 
in accordance with the public sentiment. As 
soon as those laws took effect the slave-trade 
with Brazil ceased, though it was undiminished 
for years under the operations of the squadron. 
He believed that the measures adopted by this 
country—among others the passing of the Bra- 
zilian Act of 1845, which enabled English cruisers 
to capture Brazilian vessels, and English law- 
courts to deal with Brazilian subjects—had the 
effect of irritating public feeling in Brazil, and 
prolonging the existence of the slave-trade there ; 
and his object in now rising was chiefly to call on 
the Government to repeal that Act, a reason for 
abolishing which was furnished, according to the 
opinion of the Committee of 1853, by the abolition 
of the slave-trade in Brazil. The state of our 
relations with Brazil, in reference to the slave- 
trade, consisted in a general promise on the part 
of Brazil that the carrying on of the slave-trade 
by Brazilian subjects should be unlawful, and be 
deemed by the Brazilian law piracy. That en- 
gagement Brazil had fulfilled to the letter. The 
slave-trade was now piracy by the Brazilian law, 
and adequate machinery had been established to 
give effect to that law. Therefore there was no 
reasoh whatever for maintaining the Brazilian 
Act of 1845, which was only passed on the 
ground that Brazil had failed in fulfilling its 
treaty obligations to this country. He called on 
the Government to lose no time in erasing from 
the statute-book that most offensive and improper 
Act, which he believed constituted a violation of 
the law of nations, and which, as the late Lord 
Truro observed, was a wanton attempt on the 
part of a strong Power to put down the indepen- 
dence of a weaker one. When that Act was 
passed, Lord Aberdeen, then Foreign Minister, 
made a promise, which was communicated to the 
Government of Brazil, that when either the 
Brazilian slave-trade ceased, or Brazil entered 
into mutual treaty engagements with this country 
to put it down, the Act should be repealed. Both 
those events had occurred. In 1851 the noble 
lord, the member for Tiverton, stated in a despatch 
to Lord Howden, which despatch was to be com- 
municated to the Spanish Government, that the 
Brazilian Government had obtained from the 
Brazilian Parliament a more stringent law, de- 
claring the slave-trade to be piracy, that it had 
promulgated important facilities for the punish- 
ment of offenders, and seized slave vessels, slave- 
trade barracoons, and newly-imported negroes. 
The noble lord further said there could be no 
doubt that if the same system was energetically 
pursued for twelve months longer the Brazilian 
slave-trade would be almost entirely extinguished. 
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The Brazilian Act had now been in operation for 
some years, and he thought the time had arrived 
when it ought to be repealed. In consequence of 
its maintenance the Brazilian Government would 
not conclude any commercial treaty with this 
country, nor would they adopt any law with re- 
ference to the property of British subjects dying 
intestate in Brazil. The import and export 
trade of Brazil amounted to from 12,000,000. to 
13,000,000. annually; Brazilians had borrowed 
in England some 6,000,000/. sterling on bond; 
there were persons in this country possessing an 
interest to the amount of about 1,000,000. in the 
internal debt of Brazil; and a large amount of 
Brazilian railway shares were held by British 
subjects. He thought, therefore, that with the 
view of obtaining for the commercial classes of 
this country the advantages which were possessed 
in Brazil by the subjects of other States, Parlia- 
ment ought to erase from the statute-book the 
objectionable Act to which he had referred, in 
order that our relations with Brazil might be 
placed upon a more friendly footing. The right 
hon. member for Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) had stated 
that Christianity and Christian missionaries were 
supported by our armed ships on the coast of 
Africa; but he (Mr. Gibson) could inform the 
right hon. gentleman that missionaries and the 
members of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society were uniformly opposed to the system of 
armed interference for the suppression of the 
slave-trade. The right hon. gentleman had 
come forward as the champion of the missiona- 
ries, but they were rather disposed to rely upon 
the influence of Christian teaching as tending to 
the suppression of the slave-trade, than upon the 
broad-sides of men-of-war. The British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society had a few days 
ago presented a report to Lord Derby, in which 
they spoke very slightingly ofethe operation of 
our naval squadrons. ‘The committee of that 
Society stated, that in so faras the foreign slave- 
trade could be affected, while Slavery—the great 
incentive to it—existed, its extinction rested with 
the local authorities of the countries to which it 
was carried on, and that effective measures for 
this object were more to be anticipated from the 
influence of moral conviction, than from the 
operation of an armed force, or the demonstration 
of a hostile diplomacy. The right hon. gentle- 
man, however, came forward as the champion of 
the missionaries. 

Mr. CarDWELL explained that he had merely 
referred to the evidence of missionaries given 
before the commission; he had said nothing at 
all about the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. wine 

Mr. Gipson continued.—The committee of the 
Anti-Slavery Society submitted the facts to Her 
Majesty’s Government, commending them to its 
serious attention, and praying for the repeal of 
the Brazilian Act of 1845, in consequence of the 
Government of Brazil to suppress the slave- 
trade. He wished to call the attention of the 
noble member for Tiverton (Lord Palmerston) to 
some passages in the report of the Anti-Slavery 
Society with reference to the Ottoman Porte. 
He knew it was the opinion of the noble lord 
that, as a great political necessity for the salva- 
tion of Europe, Turkey must be supported, and 
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this country had expended a considerable amount 
of money in maintaining what was called the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
Now, what was the conduct of the Turks with 
regard to the slave-trade? The report of the 
Anti-Slavery Society stated that during the late 
war hopes were entertained that the Ottoman 
Porte would adopt decisive measures for its sup- 
pression; but negroes were still brought from the 
far interior of the Peninsula, and, owing to the 
length of the journey across the Desert, and the 
tender age of a large number of the slaves, the 
mortality was excessive. They stated that the 
strongest representation on the subject had been 
made by Lord Stradford de Redcliffe, and prohi- 
bitory firmans were issued, which did not appear 
to have produced appreciable results, as, according 
to the latest accounts, the traffic in young negroes 
was more active than it had been previously to 
the war. When they found that the only two 
nations which now carried on the slave-trade 
were Spain and Turkey, both of them being under 
great obligations to this country for its support, 
he thought it was not worth while to continue the 
petty system of cruisers which was now main- 
tained ; but he believed that, by appealing to the 
moral convictions of the rulers of those States,they 
might, by patience and perseverance, induce them 
to discontinue this cruel and degrading traffic. 

Mr. A. M11Ls observed that the treaty obliga- 
tions of Spain with reference to this question 
had undoubtedly been violated most flagrantly, 
but in Cuba any attempt to put down the slave- 
trade was not seconded by public opinion. It was an 
established fact,that the Captains-General of Cuba 
derived a large portion of their income from this 
traffic,receiving a per-centage upon all slaves who 
were landed ; and an obstacle was thus presented 
to the suppression of the trade which no squadron 
could overcome. In Brazil, however, there had 
been a strong public opinion in favour of the sup- 
pression of the trade. He had heard with great 
satisfaction the statement of the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs with regard to the policy 
which the United States proposed to pursue on 
this subject. One instance of past insincerity 
on the part of the United States he might allude 
to. It was stated by the Commissioner of 
Loango that the American cruisers, which were 
on the coast for the purpose of co-operating with 
us, used to take care to keep out of the way of the 
haunts where they knew slavers were. As to 
the motion now before the House, he hoped that 
the noble lord (Lord Palmerston), who had al- 
ways shewn such zeal in maintaining the 
squadron, would on the present occasion support 
the policy which was impugned, and oppose the 
efforts of those who wished to withdraw the 
squadron. 

Mr. J. H. Gurney said, the real question 
raised by the motion and speech of the honourable 
member (Mr. Hutt) was the success or non- 
success of the whole system hitherto pursued on 
the Western Coast of Africa. Now, he agreed 
with the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
that there was good evidence that that system 
had not, as was argued, proved an entire failure. 
What was the legitimate test of success? Surely 
the state of that part of Africa upon which our 
efforts had for the longest period been concen- 
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trated. Everybody agreed that the slave-trade 
and legitimate commerce could not flourish in the 
same locality. Sir Charles Hotham, when ques- 
tioned on this point before the House of Commons 
Committee, said, ‘‘I think wherever the two 
are together the slave-trade would have the pre- 
ference, and would beat the other out of the 
market.” This, and other evidence, shewed clearly 
that, as these two trades could not co-exist, if 
we saw in Western Africa a marked increase in 
legitimate commerce, we could only infer that 
there was a corresponding decrease in the Slave- 
trade. It might be that to a certain extent the 
two trades had gone on together; but all expe- 
Tience proved that as the one flourished the other 
would dwindle away, and that the two had not 

rmanently extended in the same locality. It 

ad been calculated that, between 1830 and 1850, 
the increase of the exports of British manufac- 
tures to that part of the coast lying between 
Senegal and the Portuguese colony of Loando 
amounted to 87 per cent, and since that time the 
progress made had been much more rapid. Be- 
tween 1850 and 1856 the total exports from 
Great Britain increased 49 per cent., and during 
the same six years the imports of African pro- 
duce into Great Britain had increased 60 per 
cent. The honourable gentleman (Mr. 8S. Fitz- 
gerald) had stated that the imports of African 
produce into this country amounted to 2,000,000/. 
per annum; but it should be remembered that 
that calculation did not include the trade carried 
on between the coast in question and other coun- 
tries, which was considerable. As to the growth 
of cotton in Central Africa, he had received from 
Mr. Thomas Clegg, of Manchester, a few figures, 
from which it appeared that while in 1852 only 
1800Ib. of cotton had been brought into Great 
Britain, the quantity increased in 1856 to 
11,5001b., in 1857 to 35,400Ib., and in the first 
five months of the present year it was 94,400Ib. 
Mr. Clegg further stated that the quality of this 
cotton, between December, 1856, and April, 1858, 
had been such that its average price had reached 
within one halfpenny that of the middling qua- 
lity of cotton brought from New Orleans. At 
the same time, the native manufacture was carried 
on to a considerable extent, so that within a par- 
ticular period 200,000 pieces had been exported 
to Brazil, 200,000 pieces were sent to the people 
living beyond the cotton-producing districts, while 
the inhabitants of those districts had themselves 
been kept supplied. Another abundant article of 
produce,which had not yet made its way into this 
market, but which must do so before long, was 
indigo. It was extensively grown in the coun- 
tries bordering on the cotton district, and it only 
required a continuance of the present system to 
develope the export of that produce. It might be 
said, “Is this development of trade attributable 
in any degree to the operation of our squadron ?” 
There seemed to him to be abundant evidence of 
this. It was strongly set forth in one of the re- 
Solutions of the Lords’ Committee: and illustra- 
tive of the same view was an incident, communi- 
cated to him on good authority, which took place 
immediately before the breaking out of the 
Russian war, when Admiral Bruce was in com- 
mand of the squadron. 'This officer had blockaded 
a certain part of the coast about 150 miles 
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north of Sierra Leone, where a considerable 
number of slaves were congregated. The block- 
ade was so effectual that these slaves could not be 
shipped, and the native owner agreed to allow 
them to purchase their freedom by gathering a 
certain quantity of ground-nuts. An English gen- 
tleman, who visited the locality eighteen months 
afterwards, found, accordingly, that the slaves 
had purchased their freegom in this way; had 
built a village on the coast; and there were then 
thirty’ French vessels lying off the village, taking 
in ground-nuts for the port of Marseilles. He had 
been informed of instances in which a native 
merchant had laid out 10,0007. in the course of 
a single year in the purchase of English goods, 
the money having been remitted to England be- 
fore the goods were sent; while another had spent 
60007. So far as the fature was concerned, he 
thought it was desirable that the system which 
had been carried out under Admiral Bruce should 
be maintained, and the embarcation of negroes 
prevented, instead of any attempt being made 
subsequently to capture them. He wished also 
to observe that the dues which were now levied 
at Sierra Leone and Bathurst upon the native 
commerce which was springing up in Africa 
tended to affect that commerce most injuriously ; 
the charge being at the former place at the rate 
of ls. 6d., and at the latter 1s. per ton. ‘The 
great hardship of the charge consisted in the cir- 
cumstance that a vessel going to Sierra Leone, 
for instance, and breaking bulk there, was obliged, 
even though she should unship but a very 
small portion of the cargo, to pay dues upon the 
whole of her tonnage, as if she had been com- 
pletely unloaded. He might, in illustration of the 
severity with which the tax operated, mention the 
case of the Armenia, upon that portion of whose 
cargo which had been delivered at Bathurst 
some time since €&t the rate of 66 per cent. had 
been charged, while 33} per cent. had been levied 
upon that portion of it which was to be delivered 
at Sierra Leone. He trusted the matter was one 
of which the Government would not lose sight, 
and that they would take steps to relieve the 
African trade from the burden which was thus 
imposed upon it. 

Sir G. Pecnert pointed out the necessity 
which existed for maintaining a squadron on the 
coast of Africa if the slave-trade were in reality 
to be suppressed. There was a great difficulty in 
ascertaining the character of vessels on the 
Cuban waters, owing to the fact that the vessels 
belonging to the United States which traded to 
that island were similar in outward appearance 
to slavers. He did not view with any feeling of 
regret the increase that had lately been made in 
the number of war vessels belonging to the 
United States in those waters, for he thought it 
most desirable that the American Government 
should aid us in the suppression of the slave- 
trade, and by keeping a watch over the ships be- 
longing to her citizens she would really be carry- 
ng out our object. 

mr C. Napier recommended the employment 
of a large number of steamers on the coast of 
Africa. If that class of vessels had been em- 
ployed when the squadron was first formed the 
slave-trade would long have ceased to exist. One 
objection he had to the present system was the 
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mode of rewarding officers and men by prize- 
money. He did not desire to see slavers captured 
so much as to prevent slavers from leaving the 
coast. No doubt the officers and men employed 
upon that station deserved reward, and he would 
give them double pay, but at present the prize- 
money was an encouragement to officers (although 
he did not say that they acted upon it) to allow 
the embarcation of slaves. He was informed that 
the extent of coast to be watched was only about 
1500 miles, and fifteen or twenty small steamers 
wouldsoon put anend tothe slave-tradethere. The 
right hon. gentleman the member for Ashton 
(Mr. Gibson) appeared to confound the right of 
search with the right of visit. We had never 
possessed the right of search as regarded America, 
but the right of visit was a different thing. A 
ship might pass ahead of a vessel whose character 
it was desirable to know, and, dropping a boat, 
might send on board and ask to see her papers, 
without at all delaying her voyage. They had no 
_ to open a hatchway. If England had been 
allowed to search American vessels, and America 
to search English vessels, the slave-trade might 
have been soon put down. He was glad to hear 
that the Under-Secretary of State was about to 
take a course satisfactory to both parties, and 
hoped that henceforward England would not be 
called upon to apologize for every trifling excess 
of duty on the part of English captains. All 
chance of quarrelling with America would be re- 
moved if strict orders were given to all captains 
of English vessels to follow suspected slavers, and 
if they were found to be American not to inter- 
fere with them. 

Mr. Rogesvok had long considered the ques- 
tion of the slave-trade, and had always endea- 
voured to put himself in the position of a slave. 
He had asked himself what he would do with the 
man who made him a slave, and his answer 
was, ‘There is nothing of which I would stop 
short. I would make it so terribly dangerous to 
any man to make me a slave, that I think he 
would not wish to make any other man a slave.” 
Let no one therefore suppose, from what he was 
about to say, that he wasa friend to the slave-trade. 
It was an unholy traffic, degrading not only to 
the poor slave, but the slave-trader himself, and 
was the greatest stain that humanity had cast 
upon itself. He differed entirely from his hon. 
and gallant friend, who endeavoured to draw a 
distinction between the right of visit and the 
right of search. We had no right either to visit 
or to search. He understood that we were now 
about formally to give up all pretensions to 
a right to visit in the case of the United States of 
America. Our endeavours to prevent the expor- 
tation of slaves had led to a greater exportation 
of them. Brazil had given up the slave-trade, 
but Cuba had continued it. He wanted to know 
whether Cuba had not received just as many 
slaves as she wanted. Ifshe had, then it was 
clear that our endeavours had been without effect. 
We had created a difficulty in the importation, 
and had rendered necessary the exportation 
of a larger number of slaves, in order 
to keep up that importation. Our money 
and our philanthropy were therefore thrown 
away. Our efforts ad been mischievous, in- 


stead of beneficial, to the poor slaves. Our con- 
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duct to weak Brazil had been overbearing, but 
to powerful America it had been truckling, 
Brazil had put down theslave-trade, because the 
black population in Brazil was increasing so fast. 
We ought, therefore, this very session, to repeal 
the Act by which we gave ourselves the right of 
searching Brazilian vessels, if we were about at 
once (as he understood) to abandon our claim to 
search American vessels. Unless it could be 
shewn that our cruisers were a benefit in keeping 
down the slave-trade, he contended that they 
were an unmingled mischief. He need not at- 
tempt to harrow the feelings of the House, by 
dwelling upon the horrors of the middle passage. 
Great orators had often described those horrors, 
and with such success that Englishmen had been 
led to endeavour to put down the slave-trade. 
But we had failed in all our efforts. We had 
sent large fleets, we had expended much money, 
and had incurred great risk—and with what re- 
sult? Why, an augmentation of the miseries 
which the African had suffered. Some hon. 
members disputed this. Were not men packed 
in those vessels like herrings in a barrel, and 
would they be so packed if the trade were open ? 
‘The House knew what his sentiments were with 
respect to this horrible trade; but he denied that 
the wretched African would be subjected to the 
miseries which were now entailed upon him if the 
trade were open. He said, then, that the motion 
of his hon. friend the member for Gateshead was 
a humane motion, and that it would redound to 
the honour of England, having made an attempt 
to put down this unholy traffic, to say, “ We 
have failed. France and America have been 
the great cause of our failure; but we can’t 
help that; they are too strong for us to cope 
with. We have to consider the horrors of a war 
with America as compared with the horrors of 
the slave-trade; ané we believe that, in the in- 
terests of humanity, a war with America would 
be ten times more disastrous than the slave- 
trade.” He said, therefore, that we were wise to 
yield to America, for she was strong enough, he 
was sorry to say, to carry out her bad designs. 
He said advisedly that she had no intention of 
putting down the slave-trade, and the House 
would be deceived if it supposed that she would 
allow us either the right of search or the right of 
visit. We were now about to remove our ships 
from Cuba. He believed that he was right in 
that, although he could gather ne iatimation of 
assent from the Under-Secretary for Forei: 
Affairs, who had already acquired the art of off 
cial reticence and reserve. Our squadron, he be= 
lieved, would be confined to the West Coast of 
Africa, and every trader in human flesh would 
hoist that flag of freedom—the stars and stripes, 
and under the cover of that splendid emblem all 
the horrors of the slave-trade would be perpe- 
trated; and thus the freest State in the world 
would be the cause of the propagation of misery 
throughout Africa. He congratulated our “ free 
cousins” upon this worthy consummation of all 
their great forefathers’ efforts ; but he hoped that 
the House of Commons of England would set them 
a bright example. We had endeavoured to put 
down the slave-trade. We had failed, owing to 
the opposition of America; and it was not our 
shame, but hers, that we had done so. 
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Sir J. Paxrnaron.—The speech of the hon. 
member for Sheffield has formed an exception to 
the almost unanimity which has hitherto distin- 
guished this debate, and, though it supported the 
views of the hon. member for Gateshead, it cer- 
tainly was no answer to the able speeches of the 
right hon. member for Oxford and of my hon. 
friend the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
As to the speech of the right hon. member for 
Ashton, though it also was in favour of the mo- 
tion before us, every one must have felt that it 
was delivered in an entirely different sense from 
the speech of the member for Gateshead. The 
House has a right to complain that the speech of 
the member for Gateshead was not in accordance 
with his motion. The first notice which the 
hon. member gave was to call attention to the 
continuance of the squadron; he afterwards 
altered his motion to one respecting the right of 
visit and search ; but every one must feel that his 
speech was mainly directed to getting rid of the 
squadron altogether. The hon. and learned 
member for Sheffield has spoken in the same 
sense. He tells us that our efforts to put down 
the slave-trade have entirely failed, and that the 
best thing that we can do is to withdraw our 
cruisers. I deny altogether that that assertion 
is supported by facts. We may not have suc- 
ceeded to the extent that we desire, but we have 
accomplished great things, and if it were not for 
our efforts the slave-trade would have been far 
more active. In the years 1846-47-48, the Bra- 
zilian slave-trade was enormously large. Our 
squadron on the coast of Africa was in conse- 
quence very largely increased ; and within a few 
years after that the Brazilian slave-trade was 
at anend. In giving evidence before the Com- 
mittee of 1848, the noble lord, the member for 
Tiverton, said he thought it was sanguine to 
expect that the Brazilian slave-trade would be 
reduced in ten years as low as the Cuban slave- 
trade then was: but by the efforts of our cruisers, 
aided, no doubt, by circumstances in Brazil, 
the noble lord’s expectations were exceeded, and 
within two or three years the Brazilian slave- 
trade had ceased. The Cuban slave-trade was 
then low, but it revived soon after, and that re- 
vival was caused mainly by the weakening of our 
squadron rendered necessary by the Russian war. 
The hon. and learned geutleman says that Cuba, 
notwithstanding our cruisers, can get as many 
slaves as ever she wants; but the fact is directly 
the reverse. From the latest accounts we have 
received, it is certain that, notwithstanding the 
revival of the slave-trade, so great is the diffi- 
culty found in importing a sufficient number of 
slaves into the island to maintain cultivation, 
they have recently been induced, as an experi- 
ment, to import a considerable number of Indians 
from Yucatan, Therefore, I do hope that this 
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House, for the sake of a great policy so long main- 
tained, will unanimously decide against doing 
away with the squadron. But the suppression 
of the slave-trade is not the only benefits which 
will fow from the maintenance of the squadron. 
If our efforts are continued—if the slave-trade | 
is not allowed to revive, Africa is the quarter to 
which we may look with greater certainty than to 
any other for our future supplies of cotton. With | 
regard to the argument which has been used | 
\ 
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that the station is unhealthy for our sailors,«I 
can only say that that is not the conclusion at 
which I have arrived after all the inquiries which 
Ihave made. No doubt, to those who go on shore, 
or navigate the rivers, the climate of Africa is 
dangerous ; but for the cruisers, who keep at sea, 
the station is no more unhealthy than many 
others to which our sailors are sent. I am in- 
formed, moreover, that the station is by no 
means unfavourable to the discipline of the navy. 
I must say that I think great praise is due 
to the officers who have had command of 
these squadrons. They have had a very difficult 
and delicate duty to discharge, and, speaking ge- 
nerally, they have performed it with great dis- 
cretion and ability. The hon. and learned mem- 
ber says that Her Majesty’s Government have 
truckled to the United States. I give a distinct 
denial to that assertion. There was nothing in 
the language used by the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to justify it. Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment have met the Government of the United 
States ina frank and conciliatory spirit ; and the 
Government of the United States have responded 
in a frank, conciliatory, and generous manner : 
and we have reason to hope that the result will 
be that arrangements will be made between the 
two countries for some definite mode of verifying 
the flag assumed by vessels, and avoiding the ex- 
treme difficulties which surround this question. 
Should such be the result, I think the House will 
admit we shall have reason to be grateful for 
the slight difference which has for a moment in- 
terrupted the relations between the two coun- 
tries. I regret that the hon. gentleman does 
not intend to press his motion to a division, for 
I think it would be satisfactory to the public to 
see the overwhelming majority by which I am 
sure the policy which England has so long main- 
tained would be supported. 

Mr. Buxton said, there could be no question 
that the first thing for us to do was to act in the 
most conciliatory manner possible towards the 
United States. By all means let us take this 
opportunity, and every opportunity, of shewing 
our hearty goodwill towards that great country. 
In this matter we had no choice but to make 
every concession on which they deliberately in- 
sisted. It would be perfect madness for us to go 
on examining ships that hoisted the American 
flag, if the American Government was resolved not 
to allow it. That he granted at once, and also 
that we should be wise to withdraw our cruisers 
from the coast of Cuba. But though he would on 
no account persist in doing any thing that could 

ive reasonable annoyance to the United States, 

e trusted that our Government would not act in 
a hurry, and make concessions which might not 
perhaps be really required. No doubt there had 
been an effervescence of feeling in the United 
States, but it seemed to be sinking down as 
rapidly as it rose. By the last accounts, people 
were beginning to be ashamed of the bluster that 
had been made. The outrages turned out to be 
gross exaggerations, or rather the inventions of 
speculators, and the judicious demeanour of our 
Government had disarmed resentment. Might 
it not be hoped that if we went on treating them 
with due respect, but at the same time pointed 
out to them the serious evils that might ensue if 
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any pirate or slaver could shelter himself by 
hoisting the American flag, the people of the 
United States would meet us half way, with their 
usual good sense and feeling? As he understood, 
we had never had any right of visit; but if our 
men-of-war made the mistake of suspecting a 
ship wrongfully of carrying colours to which she 
was not entitled, we should be bound to make 
ample compensation for any inconvenience or 
annoyance to which she had been put. Were this 
clearly set forth to the American people, it was 
likely that they would leave the matter on this 
footing, provided we withdrew from the Cuban 
seas: but if not, then we should ask them to 
confer with us in the most friendly way as to 
what other means could be found of preventing 
the abuse of their flag. Serious evils would 
undoubtedly arise were it known to the ruffians 
of all nations that they could shelter themselves 
from all unpleasant interference by simply hoist- 
ing the American flag. There was pretty sure 
to be a rapid growth of piracy in the African 
waters. Sir C. Hotham, among others, had 
reckoned that ten or twelve men-of-war would 
always have to be kept on the African coast 
merely to repress piracy. But, waving that, of 
course there would be an utter end of all our 
endeavours to put down the slave-trade. Now, it 
had been maintained that those attempts had 
been very costly, yet had failed. As to the cost, 
it seemed forgotten that our cruisers, after all, 
formed a constituent part of the defences of the 
country. Should war break out, then we should 
have ships ready equipped and ready manned, 
and the crews all the better for having had active 
service, instead of merely loitering about the 
Mediterranean or elsewhere. As to the alleged 
failure, he thought full and frank inquiry ought 
to be made. He had himself felt great doubts on 
the subject, but these had been driven away by a 
thorough study of the case. Of course some 
slavers did escape, but there seemed strong 
reasons for thinking that but for the cruisers the 
slave-trade would reach four or five times its pre- 
sent amount. Cuba wasa very large island, with 
a most fertile soil and climate. It was ten times 
the size of Jamaica, and so terrible was the life 
on the sugar plantations that the imported slaves 
were used up, as it was called—that is to say, 
were worked to death in eight years. Could 
slaves be had freely at a low price, it was pro- 
bable that, as Dr. Livingstone had calculated, 
50,000 slaves could be absorbed by Cuba every 
year. Now, in the new Slave-trade Blue Book 
he found our Commissary Judge at Havana, 
who had ample means of approximating to the 
truth, a the number imported at 7304. 
Again, on the West Coast of Africa slaves sold for 
21. or 31. (those bought for the Regina Celi cost 
21. 10s.), whereas in Cuba the price of a negro 
varied from 50/. to 80/. By the Blue Book it ap- 
peared that the price in Brazil] now was 70/., and 
in Cuba it was about the same. That enormous 
difference was the clearest possible measure of the 
value of our squadron. But for the obstacles we 
threw in the way there could be no earthly 
reason why negroes should not be sold in Cuba 
for a few pounds, and, if so, the demand would 
be very large indeed. That difference of price 
could not be explained except by the efficiency 
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of our endeavours to reduce the slave-trade. 
Again, people thought of Africa as a quarter of 
the globe, and laughed at the idea of our 
blockading her coasts. ‘They forgot that it was 
only from a limited portion of the coast that 
slaves could be got; and that portion was inac- 
cessible, except at the mouths of rivers. The 
slaver now had to approach those points at great 
risk. He lay at anchor at greak risk. He ran 
great risk in going away. Did it stand to reason 
that a trade so harrassed could be as flourishing 
as if the slaver could come and go as he pleased, 
and anchor where he pleased, and engage in 
transactions at his will? Again, the testimony 
of those intimate with Africa seemed decisive as 
to the value of the cruisers. Dr. Livingstone 
said, ** I had imbibed the idea that our squadron, 
so far from diminishing, had rather increased the 
evils of the slave-trade.” But he gave the proofs 
which were thrust upon him, and which, he said, 
‘+ forced me to a different conclusion from that to 
which the really very plausible statements of 
various parties had led me.” Again, it was 
matter of experiment, for during the Russian 
war the squadron had lessened, and the slave- 
trade at once revived. While, on the other hand, 
the remarkable development of commerce with 
Africa had dated since 1842, when we began a 
much more vigorous series of efforts for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade. For all these reasons 
it appeared to him that were our attempts to 
keep down the slave-trade given up, it would, 
in all likelihood, spread to three cr four, or even 
more, times its present amount. Now, that 
would be a heavy calamity, not to the negroes 
alone, but to England, and ‘to the whole world ; for 
in the last fifteen years West Africa had been 
making most unlooked-for and rapid progress. 
Trade had been striking root, and would evidently 
in a short while become of immense value, were 
it not withered by a renewal of the slave-trade. 
It had been demonstrated that the forty or fifty 
tuillions of negroes in West Africa were an indus- 
trious race of men, and eagerly devoted to trade, 
while the wealth of those regions in the things 
that Europe needed was boundless. Palm-oil, 
corn, timber of valuable kinds, ivory, gold, 
ground-nuts, indigo, pepper, rice, coffee, sugar, 
and a multitude of other articles, were only 
waiting a market to be produced in any quanti- 
ties. ‘The trade in palm-oil was already valued 
at 2,000,0002. He spoke of the home trade. 
But the most important prospect was that of the 
supply of cotton. There was no question now 
that any required amount of cotton, equal to that 
of New Orleans in quality, might be obtained. A 
very short time ago Mr. Clegg, of Manchester, 
aided by the Rev. H. Venn and a few other 
gentlemen, trained and sent out two or three 
young negroes as agents to Abbeokuta. These 
young men taught the natives to collect and 
clean their cotton, and sent it home to England. 
The result was, that the natives had actually 
purchased 250 cotton-gins, for cleaning their 
cotton ; and lately these natives of Abbeokuta had 
sent to England and procured four presses, for 
pressing it for exportation, at a cost of several 
hundred pounds. Mr. Clegg stated that he was 
in correspondence with seventy-six native and 
other African traders, twenty-two of them being 
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chiefs. With one of them Mr. Clegg had a trans- 
action by which he (the African) received 35000. 
And the amount of cotton received at Manchester 
had risen hand over hand, till, in 1856, it came 
to 35,000lb., and last year to nearly 100,000Ib. 
Well might Mr. Clegg say that this was ‘‘a rare 
instance of the rapid development of a particular 
trade, and the more so because every ounce of 
cotton had been collected, all the labour per- 
formed, and the responsibility borne by native 
Africans alone.” e fact was, that the West- 
African natives were not mere savages. In trade 
no men could shew more energy and quickness. 
And a considerable degree of social organization 
existed. He could give a thousand proofs of this, 
but he would only quote a word or two from 
Lieutenant May’s despatch to Lord Clarendon, 
dated the 24th of November, 1857. Lieutenant 
May crossed overland from the Niger to Lagos, 
and he says: 

** A very pleasing and hopeful part of my re- 
port lies in the fact that certainly three-quarters 
of the country was under cultivation. Nor was 
this the only evidence of the industry and peace 
of the country; in every hut is cotton-spinning ; 
in every town is weaving; dyeing, often iron 
smetling, pottery works, and other useful em- 
ployments are to be witnessed; while from town 
to town, for many miles, the entire road pre- 
sents a continuous file of men, women, and chil- 
er carrying these articles of their production for 
sale.” 

He added,— 

**T entertain feelings of much increased re- 
spect for the industry and intellect of these people, 
and admiration for their laws and manners.” 

Here, then, we had a splendid prospect of happi- 
ness to Africa and wealth to Europe. But should 
the slave-trade break out afresh, with treble or 
quadruple violence, all these hopes would be 
baffled. He could bring forward endless evi- 
dence, of naval men, merchants, missionaries, 
travellers, &c., to shew that the slave-trade 
made legitimate commerce impossible. It kept 
the people in constant excitement and alarm ; it 
withdrew them from peaceful pursuits ; it filled 
the land with anarchy, misrule, and ruin. Hon. 
gentlemen might have read Dr. Barth’s terrible 
account of the slave-hunting expedition which he 
accompanied. He described “the beauty of the 
country and the cheerful happiness of the na- 
tives in the well-cultivated and thickly-peopled 
district” which the slave-hunters had selected for 
attack. Ina few days all was utter ruin. The 
villages were burnt, the crops destroyed, the 
people murdered, or carried off as slaves—and of 
the latter, the useless ones, in great numbers, were 
killed by cutting off their arms or legs and let- 
ting them bleed to death. All accounts concurred 
in describing the vast amount of desolation which 
the slave wars caused, and the death-blow they 

ave to industry and trade. The question, then, 
they had to deal with was plain enough. There 
was very strong ground indeed for believing that 
but for our efforts the slave-trade would increase, 
till 50,000 or 60,000 slaves were year by year 
carried to Cuba, instead of 7000 or 8000; and 
that if our cruisers were withdrawn, a state of 
lawlessness and confusion would once more arise 
in West Africa, and her rising commerce would 
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be extinguished in blood. We could adopt which 
course we pleased. We could announce to the 
world that we thought our work a failure; that 
we now remembered that it was no business of 
ours to save the negrorace; that our benevolence 
proved expensive ;—in short, that we were tired of 
thewhole affair. We might do that; and, to besure, 
we should save all the difference between placing 
thecruisers on the African station and placing them 
elsewhere. On the other hand, we should lose that 
vast traffic of which as yet we had only seen the 
germs. Inletting loosetheslave-trade we should be 
letting loose on West Africa war, havoc, ruin. We 
should nip the bud of a mighty commerce, of a 
mighty civilization. We should lower ourselves 
in our own eyes and in the eyes of the world. 
There was another course which we might pur- 
sue. We might make our minds up that it was 
not because a duty proved hard and painful that 
England would shrink from doing it; that, deem- 
ing it right and wise to stand out still against 
the slave-trade, believing that we did really keep 
it from growing to a fearful size by our re- 
sistance; holding it unworthy of us, because of 
some discouragement and cost, to throw over- 
board that policy which was one of the most 
noble and unique features in the career of Eng- 
land, we would never cease from our war against 
the trade in man till that foulest of crimes had 
been cleared off the face of the earth—till Africa 
was freed from her spoilers, and commerce, civi- 
lization, Christianity bore sway in the land which 
the slave-trade had formerly filled with desolation 
and ruin. That was the course which he thought 
Her Majesty’s Government would find it at once 
prudent and right to pursue. 

Lorp C. Pacer could not understand how hon. 
members all round the House could state that 
naval officers were of opinion that the efforts of 
our squadron on the coast of Africa were likely 
to put an end to this horrible traffic. His 
pockets were full of letters from officers imploring 
him to use what arguments he could to convince 
the House of Commons that our efforts, though 
noble and sublime, were utterly futile, and that 
there was no hope that, by any force of arms, we 
could put an end to the slave-trade. He would 
not quote the opinion of junior officers, such as 
captains, although he had many, but would only 
add the testimony of the last admiral but one 
upon the station, Admiral Bruce, a most zealous 
officer, who, writing on the 23d of June, said— 

‘* My experience of the coast of Africa station 
serves to convince me that while the Government 
of the United States permit their vessels and flag 
to be abused by their encouragement of the slave 
traffic, and while Spain continues to import 
negroes into Cuba, our labour for the supres- 
sion of the slave-trade is all in vain.” 

Captain Hope, who had been quoted by the 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
wrote almost to the same effect. But he wanted 
no evidence except hisown. It had fallen to his 
lot to command a ship on the African station, 
and to capture two slavers; and the scenes that 
he witnessed on boarding them beggared all de- 
scription. He chased one, a brig, with a cargo 
of 480 slaves, for seventeen hours, during all 
which time these unfortunate creatures were not 
allowed to move, and were kept without either 
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food or water. The result was that when he 
captured the vessel they were 480 mad creatures. 
That was not an isolated case, such scenes were 
presented to every officer who chased a slaver ; 
and he maintained that our proceedings caused 
untold misery to the slaves themselves. No one 
living in this country could realize, no pen could 
describe their sufferings. So much for the slaves. 
Now he would take the case of our own officers 
and men. The right hon. gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had told them that the 
officers reported that the men were very healthy, 
and that the mortality was not greater than upon 
other stations. As regarded mortality that 
statement was correct; but he maintained that 
the returns furnished to the Admiralty were no 
criterion of the sufferings of the crews upon this 
station. He had lately consulted many officers 
upon this subject, and they all agreed that, 
although the great majority of the crews did not 
die, and were not actually invalided, yet of nine- 
tenths of them the constitutions were broken 
when they returned, and instead of being the gal- 
lant Englishmen who were sent out, they were 
poor, broken-down invalids. The Admiralty 
knew well that the greater part of the drunken- 
ness which was to be found in our service was 
among the men who had been on the coast of 
Africa; and he maintained that the loss by 
deaths gave no idea of the sufferings which were 
produced by this horrible cruising. Let him tell 
the House what were the duties of a ship on the 
coast of Africa. She left Ascension, St. Helena, 
or some other of the English stations, and was 
sent to the coast, where she cruised for six long 
months, up and down, within sight of a sandy 
beach, with a heavy surf rolling, and never see- 
ing a living mortal. The effect of this upon the 
morale of the officers and men was even worse 
than that which it produced upon the physique. 
He read in the papers only the other day that the 
Hecate had returned from the West Coast of 
Africa on account of the sickly state of the crew, 
having got the coast fever on board, and it being 
impossible to clear her of it. The former com- 
mander (Gordon), the assistant-surgeon, and two 
boatswains had died, and forty of the crew were 
in hospital at Ascension. After this, to say that 
the officers and men did not suffer in health more 
upon this station than any other was really to 
mislead the public. If this motion had been 
brought forward earlier in the session he believed 
that there would have been a large majority in its 
favour; and if it were repeated next spring he 
should be prepared to give his humble testimony 
to its support. 

Sir J. Paxinaton explained that he had not 
said that the African station was as healthy as 
any other. What he did say was, that when the 
ships kept to sea, and the men did not go on 
shore, it was not more unhealthy than several 
others—such as the Chinese and West-Indian 
stations. 

Lor C. Paaer.—I¢* is called ** The grave of 
the white man.” 

Lorp PatmErston.—There can certainly be 
no mistake as to the purport and object of this 
motion, because my hon. friend who introduced 
it desires to put a stop to all naval operations for 
the suppression of the slave-trade, and the right 
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hon. gentleman the member for Ashton (Mr. 
Gibson) urges the House to ask the Government 
to rescind the law applicable to the slave-trade 
with Brazil. Undoubtedly, if these two objects 
were accomplished, the slave-trade would be 
eave to the utmost degree, and, as we all 

now, commerce up the coast of Africa would in 
Skyy ran diminish. In fact, the motion of my 

on. friend is a parody upon the sentiment which 
was ascribed to Mr. Wyndham, who is reported 
to have said, “ Perish commerce; live the con- 
stitution.” My hon. friend makes a. little vari- 
ation, and says, ‘* Perish commerce; live the 
slave-trade.” Now, Sir, if mere assertions could 
convince the House, my hon. friend would have 
made out a complete and unanswerable case. He 
has gone from assertion to assertion, but, un- 
fortunately, they all happen to be diametrically 
opposed to the facts. He began by saying that 
our policy has been a complete failure. Our 
policy has been eminently successful. He said 
that we have increased the horrors of the middle 
passage. That assertion, also, as has been proved 
in the course of the debate, is diametrically op- 
posed to the fact. Then he said that the Cubans 
get as many slaves as they want, that demand 
will produce supply, and that no efforts of ours 
can prevent the application of a politico-econo= 
mical maxim. That assertion also has been 
shewn to be directly opposed to the fact, because 
the high price of slaves in Cuba is demonstrative 
evidence, on the most commercial principles, that 
the supply falls short of the demand. I say that 
our policy has been eminently successful. It has 
been eminently successful because, for three or 
four years past, we have put a stop to the enormous 
slave-trade which was carried on with Brazil— 
a trade which, I believe, landed in that country 
not less than 70,000 negroes every year. And 
when we consider the misery which has thus been. 
prevented, we must not confine our view to the 
70,000 who were landed, because to land 70,000 
it is necessary to bring from the interior of Africa, 
by means which are well known, nearly three 
times that number. The general calculation is 
that, of the slaves captured in the interior, one- 
third perish on the journey, another third in the 
barracoons and on the voyage, and only one-third 
are landed on the other side of the Atlantic, 
What was the method by which these slaves were 
obtained in Africa? They were not captured on 
the coast, where the chiefs used their slaves for 
their own purposes, but the bulk of them were 
brought from many hundreds of miles in the in- 
terior. They were obtained by wars—not wars 
for conquest, not wars for extermination, but 
wars in which peaceful and thriving villages were 
attacked in the dead of night, the houses set 
on fire, the aged and infants murdered, and the 
middle-aged and grown children carried off to the 
coast, and subjected on the way to every kind of 
misery, whitening the roads with their bones, im- 
prisoned in wretched barracoons until the arrival 
of the traders, exposed to the horrors of the 
middle passage, and at last consigned to hopeless 
and cruel captivity in aforeign land. The noble 
lord who spoke last says that our operations are 
productive of great cruelty to the negroes, and 
exemplifies that by the fact that he captured two 
vessels—I presume not far from the coast of 
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Africa—in which the negroes were huddled to- 
gether in a state of great misery. These people 
were, no doubt, undergoing great cruelty at the 
hands of the slave-traders, but my noble friend 
restored them to liberty ; and, therefore, so far 
from our operations having the effect of aggra- 
vating their sufferings, they were equivalent to 
an act of mercy. But my noble friend says that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty is mistaken when 
he supposes that the African station is not more 
unhealthy than many others which our ships are 
obliged to frequent ; and he adds, that every man 
who comes from the coast of Africa is a broken- 
down invalid. Iam happy to say that the ex- 
ample which he affords in his own person does 
not corroborate his statement; and I would 
rather take his own personal experience, coupled 
with the facts stated by the First Lord, than any 

meral assertion which he may choose to make. 
Fine that we have been eminently successful, in- 
asmuch as we have entirely put a stop, for the 
last three or four years, to the importation of 
slaves into Brazil, thereby rescuing about 200,000 
Africans annually from the misery to which they 
would have been otherwise exposed. But it is 
said that this is not the result of any naval ope- 
rations on the part of the British Government, 
it is the spontaneous act, we are told, of the Go- 
vernment and people of Brazil. I utterly deny 
that statement. Anybody who takes the trouble 
to look back to the papers upon the slave-trade, 
which are laid annually before Parliament, will 
see exactly how the thing was accomplished. Up 
to 1850 the Brazilian slave-trade was carried on 
to the utmost possible extent. What happened 
in 1850? The Government of that day told 
the Government of Brazil that an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed in 1845 by which we had the 
power of seizing their slaves on their coast, in 
their creeks and rivers, and of trying them before 
an English Court of Admiralty. The Brazilian 
Government professed not to care much about 
that ; but what was the consequence? In about 
three months after our operations were commenced 
the Brazilian Government came to our Minister 
at Rio, and said they were prepared to comply 
with any conditions we liked to impose, provided 
we withdrew our squadron. Feur or five articles 
were drawn up; they were agreed to by the Bra- 
zilian Government, and Mr. Hudson then told our 
admiral to suspend his operations. Those ope- 
rations were suspended, but the moment that 
was done the Brazilian Government paid no at- 
tention to their engagements, and the slave-trade 
was immediately resumed. In the December or 
January following, Mr. Hudson told the Govern- 
ment that unless they carried out the arrange- 
ment which had been entered into the British 
admiral should recommence his operations. They 
were recommenced; and the result was that the 
Brazilian Government, finding we were deter- 
mined to use the power which the law of England 
gave us, immediately persuaded the Brazilian 
Assembly to pass very stringent laws, which were 
at once put into execution, and from that time 
the Brazilian slave-trade has utterly and entirely 
disappeared. That is a proof of the eminent 
success of our naval operations. Tell me that it 
is the result of improved opinion in Brazil! I 
treat that assertion with the contempt which it 
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deserves. No man who knows any thing of 
Brazil, or of the facts of the case, will entertain 
it for a moment. I do not mean to say that 
there was not in Brazil a party then growing, 
and of considerable influence, that did entertain 
reasonable and rational opinions upon the subject 
of the slave-trade, and saw that it was not for 
the interest of Brazil to pursue that crime; but 
that party sympathised with us in our operations, 
and rejoiced with us at their result, thinking 
rightly that we thereby conferred an immense 
benefit, not only room the people of Africa, but 
also upon those of Brazil. One satisfactory re- 
sult of the process was that an enormous amount 
of capital, which up to that time had been em- 
ployed in the a of slaves, and in inflicting 
misery upon a large portion of mankind, was 
directed to purposes of industrial improvement ; 
roads, cultivation, public, and private enterprises 
of all kinds were immediately begun; and I am 
happy to say that the improved state of the inte- 
rior of Brazil shews that the course we pursued, 
so far from injuring the people of that country, 
has conferred upon them invaluable benefits. It 
is entirely incorrect to say, therefore, that our 
policy has failed, because, although we have not 
succeeded in utterly extinguishing the slave-trade 
with Cuba, we have extinguished the slave-trade 
with Brazil, while that with Cuba is not one- 
tenth of what it used to be. The right hon. 
gentleman, the member for Ashton, says that 
the slave-trade with Brazil having been put an 
end to, the British Government is bound by a 
verbal engagement to ayer to Parliament to 
rescind the Act of 1845. I deny his conclusien, 
and contend that the maintenance of that Act is 
the only security we have that the Brazilian 
slave-trade shall not be revived. I do not call 
upon you to enforce that Act, but I ask you to 
reserve it as a power to be used in case the Bra- 
zilians should revert to their bad courses. So long 
as you have that Act in reserve, so long will the 
Government of Brazil pursue the policy which you 
compelled them to adopt; but if you were to 
repeal it, from that moment the Brazilian slave- 
trade would recommence. While our policy of 
suppression has been eminently successful in 
oops ene end to the slave-trade with the Bra- 
zils, it has been equally successful in encouraging 
legitimate commerce and industry in Africa it- 
self. The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
has explained in detail the immense progress 
being made on the coast of Africa in the cultiva- 
tion of valuable articles of export to this country ; 
and I venture to say, that though at present the 
trade between England and Africa is less than 
that carried on with Brazil, yet, if we continue 
our existing policy, it will in a few years greatly 
exceed it. e commercial resources of Africa 
are of vast importance tothis country. The pro- 
duction of such articles as palm-oil, coffee, and 
cotton is increasing every year. Weare told that 
these productions increase only because a demand 
for them has Begun! Why, we should 
have had a demand for them at any time if the 
ng of Africa had been able to produce them ; 

ut when the industry and agriculture of the 
country were paralyzed—when there was no 
security for life, liberty, and property, how could 
we expect that they would grow articles to meet 
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the demands of commerce? The demand was for 
flesh and blood, not for cotton and coffee, and 
when the demand for flesh and blood in some 
measure ceased, then the people were able to meet 
the calls of legitimate commerce. I venture to 
say, that you will find on the West Coast of 
Africa a most valuable supply of cotton, so essen- 
tial to the manufactures of this country. Ithas 
every advantage for the growth of that article. 
The cotton districts of Africa are more extensive 
than those of India. The access to them is more 
easy than to the Indian cotton districts; and I 
venture to say, that your commerce with the 
Western Coast of Africa in the article of cotton 
will in a few years prove to be far more valuable 
than that of any other portion of the world, the 
United States alone excepted. Now we are 
called on to reverse a policy that has been emi- 
nently successful, not only in regard to putting 
an end to the crime against which it was levelled, 
but in creating a commerce that did not before 
exist, and which cannot fail to increase in value 
to this country. On commercial principles, then, 
I say, it would be most injudicious to concur with 
the right hon. gentleman in the view he has 
taken, and call on the Government to reverse the 
policy we have hitherto pursued. But how does 
the case stand in a political point of view? This 
country, from 1815 down to the present time, has 
stood honourably forward among the nations of 
the world, not only by setting its own example, 
but by inducing other maritime and commercial 
countries to concur in treaties for the suppression 
of the slave-trade. We have been eminently suc- 
cessful in that respect also, because several coun- 
tries have followed our example in abolishing 
Slavery, and all civilized countries have either by 
treaty, or by law of their own, or by declaration, 
joined us in reprobating—and many of them as far 
as they could in preventing—the atrocious trade in 
slaves. France was a great slave-trading coun- 
try.“ It began first of all by prohibiting the slave- 
trade, and then abolished Slavery within its do- 
minions. Portugal, a we offender, has left off 
the slave-trade; and I was told within a very 
recent period that the Portuguese Government 
are contemplating to propose to their Legislature 
a law for the prospective abolition of Slavery it- 
self in their colonies. I say, then, we have been 
eminently successful in our endeavours to enlist 
all the Powers of the world in a condemnation of 
this great crime ; and it would be dishonourable 
to this country, and abandoning the high position 
in which we have hitherto stood, if we were sud- 
denly to turn round at the moment of success and 
say we would retrace our steps, let Slavery take 
its course, and set an example to the world the 
very opposite of that which has redounded so 
much to our honour. The hon. gentleman who 
brought forward this motion treated rather cava- 
lierly, and with a sneer, the religious part of this 
question. I must say that in general there are 
no considerations that ought so little to be brought 
before the members of this House as those 
founded on religious questions. Our sphere is 
politics—our sphere is commerce—our sphere 
embraces simply matters of national interest; 
but there are occasions on which higher consi- 
derations than those ought to be impressed on the 
minds of the members of this House and the 
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country. There are those who believe—I do not 
know whether the movers of the motion are of 
that opinion—that the world is governed by a 
Divine Providence, and that good deeds and bad 
deeds meet with their appropriate reward or pu- 
nishment—that nations are made to suffer for 
their misdeeds, and derive advantage from the 
good deeds which they perform. Now, it is a 
curious coincidence—though there may be no 
real connection between the two—that from the 
time when this country first began to abolish the 
slave-trade, followed up by abolishing Slavery 
within the dominions of the Crown, and to use 
its influence for the suppression of the slave- 
trade elsewhere—from that period this country 
has prospered in a degree which it never expe- 
rienced before. I must say, then—though feel- 
ing these to be topics which should be lightly 
touched on in this House—that, considering the 
determination we have so nobly carried out, both 
by example and by precept, to put an end to the 
slave-trade, if England were now to recede from 
its high position, and bring upon the world the 
vast amount of human misery which would be 
the consequence of adopting the motion of the 
hon. member for Gateshead, I think it is not as- 
suming too much of the functions of a prophet to 
say that the crime would be visited on the people 
of this country in a manner which would lead 
them to repent of having been guided by the 
counsels of the hon. gentleman. 1 am happy to 
see that the opinion of the House, as manifested 
in the course of the debate, is such that there is 
no danger of the Government either being disposed 
of their own accord, or of being urged by Parlia- 
ment, to pursue the policy recommended by the 
hon. gentleman. I am convinced that if we per- 
severe in the course we have hitherto taken we 
shall ultimately succeed; and that the Spanish 
Government, which has hitherto shewn indiffer- 
ence upon this question, and none of that chi- 
valrous sense of honour on which the nation prides 
itself so much, will at last awaken to see the dis- 
grace it has brought upon itself by the breach of 
its engagements, and that it will assert the 
authority which it possesses in a manner to in- 
sure success. If so, we shall see the slave-trade 
of Cuba banished like the slave-trade of Brazil, 
and this country will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that its labours have not been thrown 
away, and that it has accomplished one of the 
noblest works in which any nation ever engaged. 
To effect this will, no doubt, require great exertions. 
What great object can be accomplished without 
exertion? And if our exertions and sacrifices 
should succeed in completing this object, I am 
persuaded the people of this country will not 
grudge them. On the contrary, they will tell 
you to go on pursuing the policy you have 
hitherto followed, and, so far from grudging the 
small amount of money that may be required, 
they will say it is well applied for the promotion 
of-so noble an object. 

Mr. Gitrin complained that the noble lord 
should have spoken as if those who supported the 
motion were not as ey opposed to the 
slave-trade as himself. Notwithstanding the 
scorn with which the noble ‘lord treated those 
who differed from him, he (Mr. Gilpin) main- 
tained that the system adopted by England had 
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not answered the purpose for which it was origi- 
nally designed. It had been said in the course of 
the debate that Parliament was spending 
1,000,000. a-year to achieve an object which it 
had not achieved, and searcely even promoted. 
That was a remark that he had not yet heard 
answered. If self-denying exertions—never ex- 
ceeded—were to be taken as any proof of the 
interest which the Anti-Slavery Society felt in 
the abolition of Slavery, then he gave them cre- 
dit for being earnest and hearty in support of 
that great cause. But when the progress of 
Christianity in Africa was spoken of, he would 
only say he did not believe in the Christianity 
that was propagated by the guns of cruisers. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty had said the 
facts were against his hon. friend the member 
for Gateshead, but the right hon. gentleman had 
not attempted to prove that, nor in what way 
our efforts had been crowned with the success he 
had claimed for them. He (Mr. Gilpin) con- 
tended that when they took a million of money 
from the hard earnings of the people it ought to 
be for no questionable object, and that the means 
a ought to be somewhat commensurate 
with the end they had in view. There was 
something like unanimity in the House as to the 
necessity of pressing Spain to fulfil her engage- 
ments with this country in reference to the 
slave-trade. That was as it should be, but all 
would not be gained so long as America conti- 
nued to be the foremost bulwark of slavery. 
Much, however, would be gained as soon as the 
slave-trade was stopped in Cuba; and if the 
House was prepared to adopt an exclusive policy 
with reference to the produce of Cuba until Spain 
gave up the slave-trade, he thought that would 
go a great way towards attaining the end in 
view, and it would only be prohibiting the /pro- 
duce of the stolen labour of stolen men from 
coming into the English market. He believed, 
after all the attention he had given to this ques- 
tion, that the House would not pnt an end to 
Slavery by the means they had adopted. They 
might make the traffic more difficult and dan- 
gerous—and he believed their system went to in- 
tensify the horrors of the middle passage—but 
he repeated his belief that they would fail in 
future, as they had failed already, in putting a 
stop to Slavery and the slave-trade by the course 
they had adopted. 

Mr. P. O’Baren, who had a notice of motion 
on the paper that it was inexpedient to maintain 
the naval force at present in the West India 
waters for the a of the slave-trade, 
said it was not now his intention to bring it for- 
ward; and, in allusion to a statement of the 
hon. member for Gateshead (Mr. Hutt), that it 
was not his wish to divide the House on his mo- 
tion, added that he thought it but due to hon. 
members that they should be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of recording their opinions on so im- 
portant a subject. 

GENERAL THompson said he could not help 
believing that there must be a commercial fallacy 
in the argument advanced in support of the mo- 
tion before the House. They were told, perhaps 
with some degree of pardonable setae that 
the inhabitants of Cuba were obliged to embark 
four negroes for one that they got alive in Cuba. 
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He would ask the House whether that circum- 
stance was not likely to operate as a check on 
the trade. It was sometimes urged, when there 
were restrictions on the importation of food into 
England, that the English people had as much 
food as they wanted. He rather thought that 
meant as much as they could pay for. So with 
respect to the Cubans ; they had as many slaves 
as they choose to pay for; and the difficulty of 
landing a live slave in Cuba was increased some- 
thing like four to one on the original expense. 
Mr. Drummonp said, although the hon. mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Gilpin) might white- 
wash himself, he could not whitewash the hon. 
entleman who brought forward the motion 
fore the House. t hon. gentleman dis- 
tinctly laid down the grand idea that the way to 
govern this country was by the commercial prin- 
ciple of getting whatever we could, no matter by 
what means. The great —* of commercial 
intercourse, said the hon. gentleman—the prin- 
ciple of supply and demand—must override every 
thing. iy hon. member, ‘ He said nothing of 
the kind!”] There were hon. members now in 
the House who were not present when the hon. 
gentleman spoke, but those who were present 
when he addressed the House would remember 
that he said they ought not to interfere with 
that principle, because they would be interfering 
with the great principle of free-trade. (Mr. 
Hutt said the hon. gentleman misrepresented 
him.] He would then pass on to another sub- 
ject. The hon. gentleman, and some who sup~ 
ported him, dwelt on the horrors of the middle 
» and imputed them to the policy pursued 
y the Government; but the horrors of the 
middle at present were nothing compared 
with what they were before the Government 
entered en the present course. The hon. gen- 
tlemen also said that it would be a dreadful 
thing to incur the risk of a war on this subject ; 
but ‘. (Mr. Drummond) maintained that the 
bloodiest war ever waged was nothing in compa- 
rison with the daily miseries of this slave traffic, 
and the sufferings of the negroes when they 
arrived in that country which was often held up 
as a model of civilization and liberty. He hap- 
pened to be present at that great meeting to 
which the hon. gentleman had alluded, and he 
there maintained the argument he now main- 
tained. He there said that if a man stole an- 
other’s watch or horse, and sold it to A, and A 
afterwards sold it to B, did not the owner try to 
follow his property and get it back? The same 
principle held good with regard to a matter far 
more important than a watch ora horse. Per- 
sonal liberty was the first right of man; and 
if any one attempted to make him a slave he had 
a right to kill that person, and kill him he would 
if he could. His firm conviction was, as he stated 
at the meeting referred to, that this thing would 
never be got rid of, except by a rising on the 
_ of the blacks themselves, and he should 
eartily rejoice when he heard that they had 
risen and inflicted some poor measure of short 
justice on the people who now held them in 
slavery. The hon. gentleman said that the 
English boasted exceedingly of their morals and 
humanity. Now, he thought that if there was 
any part of the community which liked to be 
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flattered more than another it was the honest 
old English merchant, and the honest old English 
manufacturer or trader, who were willing, for 
sap to trade with the devil himself. lt was 

is firm conviction, that the love of money and 
trade—carried on under the name of free-trade— 
really ate out of the country any thing like moral 
and religious feeling, and the arguments of the 
hon. gentleman were chiefly addressed to that 
point, which he held in utter detestation. 

Mr. Coaan did not believe that the House 
would sanction the amendment, and thereby give 
such an impulse to the slave-trade as must neces- 
sarily ensue from an acknowledgment on the 
part of Parliament that all the efforts to repress 
that traffic had been useless, and that the con- 
test must now be given up. However anxious 
they might be for the advancement of commerce, 
he trusted that they would not forget the interests 
of justice and humanity,and the Legislature ought 
to interfere to prevent car going from this 
country to the West Coast of Africa to supply the 
slavers. The hon. member, amid repeated calls 
for a division, referred to the report of the com- 
mittee of 1842, for the purpose of shewing that 
slavers had been supplied with necessary articles 
by British merchants. 


The House then divided, when there were— 


For Mr. Hutt’s Amendment . . 24 
 . ea 
Majority . . . « - 199 


The Amendment was consequently negatived, 
and the House went into Committee of Supply. 


A vote of 11,0507. having been agreed to, for 
the salaries and contingent expenses of the mixed 
commissions established under treaties with fo- 
reign Powers for suppressing the traffic in slaves, 
the House resumed, and the Chairman reported 


progress. 





ADDENDA TO PARLIAMENTARY 
RECORD. 


House or Commons. 
(July 16th.) 
THE SLAVE-TRADE, 

On the motion that the House at its rising 
be adjourned till Monday, 

Mr. Hurr stated that, as he could not regard 
the division come to on Monday night as any 
indication of the real feeling of the House upon 
the important subject of the slave-trade, and as 
he had received various communications bearing 
upon the question, it was his inteution to renew 
the discussion in the course of next session. He 
trusted that upon that occasion no attempt would 
be made to import into the debate any of those 
acrimonious and personal observations, or any of 
those unjustifiable imputations, which were so 
freely used on Monday night by noble and honour- 
able mémbers. He himself was utterly indiffer- 
ent to these things, and, indeed, their bad inten- 
tion was sufficiently neutralized by their obvious 
folly and absurdity, but he felt assured that the 
House must suffer in its dignity and moral in- 
fluence by such exhibitions. 
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The Anti-Slabery Meporter. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1838, 
AMERICA AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


Few of our readers are perhaps aware of 
the precise grounds of the complaint which 
the British Government has submitted to 
that of the United States on the abuse of 
the American flag, as a cover for the slave- 
trade. We therefore republish the facts, as 
set forth by Lord Napier to Mr. Cass; and 
though we are of opinion that the British 
Government has acted with great wisdom 
in the right-of-search question, our views 
are not less strong as to the duty of the 
United States’ Cabinet to adopt effective 
measures for the prevention of the abuses 
complained of. Let us repeat, emphatically, 
that we have the smallest reliance on the effi- 
cacy of cruisers to suppress slave-trading. 
If, however, an engagement has been en- 
tered into, it should be observed; and it 
is manifest, if British vessels may not 
search suspected Slavers, sailing under the 
stars and stripes, and American cruisers 
will not, the American flag will henceforth 
be employed exclusively to cover the odious 
traffic in men. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lorp Napier To Mr. Cass. 
‘“* Her Britannic Majesty's Legation, 

‘* Washington, Dec. 24, 1857. 

“ Sir—It has been my duty, under instruc- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government, to draw your 
attention, verbally, on several occasions, to the 
present activity of the African slave-trade, to 
the fact that it is now chiefly prosecuted by the 
criminal and fraudulent assumption of the 
United States’ flag, and to the incommensurate 
means which are employed for its suppression. 

“] have also, in an official letter of the 16th 
September last, conveyed to you the hope of 
Her Majesty’s Government, that their increasing 
efforts for the extinction of this traffic may be 
supported by the hearty co-operation of the 
naval forces of the United States. 

**In answer to these representations, I have 
had the satisfaction of learning from you that 
the federal authorities are instructed to use their 
best exertions, in conformity with the laws, to 
prevent vessels from being fitted out for this 
piratical trade in the ports of the Union; that 
the diminution of the American squadron main- 
tained on the coast of Africa, under treaty en- 
gagements, has been the result of some past 
accident or negligence in which the existin 
Cabinet of the United States has no part, an 
that the force employed on the African station 
will be increased to the amount contemplated by 
treaty. 

“ Since I had the honour of addressing you, 
additional evidence has transpired of the abuses 
to which I have alluded. I have been directed 
by the Earl of Clarendon to make a written com- 
munication to you of certain particulars here- 
after stated, and I deem the occasion proper for 
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presenting at the same time such a general view 
of the subject as the materials at my command 
afford, and which I trust, notwithstanding its 
incompleteness, will furnish the United States’ 
Cabinet with ground for serious deliberation and 
for repressive measures of an energetic cha- 
racter. 

‘The demand for slaves in the Cuban market 
is supplied by vessels constructed, purchased, 
and often possessed and fitted out in the ports 
of the United States. The number of ships so 
employed cannot be exactly ascertained, but in 
the opinion of competent judges it is considerable 
and increasing. 

“The vessels engaged in this branch of the 
slave-trade, which alone possess any vigour or 
extension, whether owned by American citizens, 
by colonial Spaniards, or by foreign residents in 
the Union, whether issuing from the harbours 
of the United States or from those of Cuba, have 
now embraced the almost universal habit of 
hoisting the colours of the United States for the 
purpose of sheltering themselves against the 
scrutiny of the British cruisers. 

“This precaution does not protect the slaver 
from visit, but it exonerates him from s¢arch. 
When boarded, the master of the vessel claims 
the privilege of his flag, and frequently exhibits 
American papers, forged or obtained on false 
pretences from the Custom-house authorities of 
the port from which he has sailed. With these 
specious but fraudulent signs of nationality he 
defies the British officer to raise the hatches, 
under which are securely hidden the proof of 
meditated crime. In some cases the master of 
the slaver does not affect to conceal his nefarious 
purpose: with an American flag overhead and 
American papers in his hand, he avows the 
object of his voyage, and points to the instru- 
ments and appliances of his trade. 

‘*Sometimes the perseverance of the British 
cruiser exhausts the patience of the slaver, or 
surprises some flagrant act of deception ; some- 
times the suspected ship is relinquished, reaches 
the coast, takes her slaves on board, is met 
again, and seized. Too often the guilty vessel 
eludes the vigilance of the English squadron, and 
lands her cargo in Cuba by the laxitiveness or 
connivance of the Spanish authorities. There 
she is either destroyed or refitted for another 
venture, 

**When the vessel is overtaken with negroes 
on board, or in such a state of preparation that 
no doubt can exist of her immediate intention, 
the American ensign and papers are made away 
with. The origin and ownership are then de- 
duced from the nationality of the master, super- 
cargo, and crew, from documentary evidence dis- 
aes on board, or from information elicited on 
trial. 

‘In illustration of the statements which I 
have brought under your notice it may be 
desirable that I should add a brief catalogue of 
vessels captured by Her Majesty’s cruisers on 
the West Coast of Africa, previous to the month 
of October last, with some of the circumstances 
attending their seizure; but in framing this list 
I must regret that there may be others of which 
the destination has not yet reached Her Majesty's 
legation. 
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‘The Adams Gray was seized on the 10th of 
April by Her Majesty's ship Prometheus, under 
Spanish colours, her name and ‘ New Orleans’ 
being painted on the stern. The mate and 
steward were, to all appearance, United States’ 
citizens. She was fitted for the trade at New 
Orleans, and carried American papers, which 
were thrown overboard before the seizure. 

*¢ The schooner Jupiter fell into the possession 
of Her Majesty's ship Antelope, with seventy 
slaves on board. This vessel was fitted out at 
New Orleans. The American papers and ensign 
were destroyed before the capture. 

“The Abbott Devereux was taken by Her 
Majesty’s ship Zeaser, with 270 slaves on board. 
She cleared from Havana, but is mentioned 
among several vessels observed previously off the 
coast under United States’ colours. 

‘‘The brigantine Eliza Jane, fitted out at New 
York, was captured by Her Majesty's ship 
Alecto, on the 22d August, without papers or 
colours. The particulars of this seizure are 
set forth in a despatch from the acting Com- 
missary Judge at Sierra Leone to the Earl 
of Clarendon, which I am desired by His Lord- 
ship to lay before the Department of State. 

“‘ The Schooner'Jos. H. Record, from Newport, 
Rhode Island, had 191 slaves on board when 
arrested by her Majesty's ship Antelope. Her 
crew consisted of eighteen Spaniards and five 
United States’ citizens. 

“The William Clark, of New Orleans, was 
seized, after prolonged observation, by Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Firefly. She exhibited American 
colours and forged American papers, which bafiled 
for a time the measures of her Majesty’s officers ; 
but when the latter finally decided to open the 
hatches the flag and documents were thrown into 
the sea, and she became a lawful prize. This 
vessel was remarked to be in correspondence with 
another craft in the offing under Americar 
colours. 

‘“‘ The brigantine Onward, of Boston, was more 
than once remarked and suspected under Ameri- 
can colours. When at length searched by her 
Majesty’s ship Alecio, the ensign was voluntarily 
struck, and all pretensions to American natio- 
nality renounced. She was owned by Messrs. 
Lafitte, of New York, and fully fitted for the 
slave-trade. Her Majesty's Government are 
desirous that the circumstances attached to this 
capture should be fully imparted to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

** The barque Charles, of Baltimore, fitted out 
at New Orleans, is believed to be identical with 
a vessel destroyed on the 18th of September last 
by Her Majesty’s ship Sappho. Having been 
visited previously off the coast by Her Majesty's 
ship Prometheus, the master of this vessel, con- 
fiding in the colours of the United States, had 
the effrontery to exhibit his mess-kids, his slave 
deck already laid, and the other conveniences of 
anegro cargo. The incident is related in a report 
from the British Consul at Lagos to the Earl of 
Clarendon, and is specially recommended to your 
consideration by Her Majesty’s Government. 

“In addition to the eight vessels above-men- 
tioned seized and condemned in the earlier portion 
of the present year by Her Majesty's squadron, 1 
find two cases of capture by Portuguese ships- 
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of-war, alluded to in the correspondence of the 
Foreign Office with this legation. The General 
Pinckney, or General Pierce, was taken by the 
sloop Sierra di Pilar in 1856, under United States’ 
colours, without papers, commanded by one Silva, 
or Silvia, who was in possession of a document 
alleged to be a passport or ‘* protection” from 
the United States authorities. The claims of 
Silvia were, however, repudiated by the United 
States’ Minister at Lisbon. 

‘** The barque,Velha Aunto, or, more correctly, 
the Splendid, of Boston, directly from New 
Orleans and Havana, was arrested by the Por- 
tuguese schooner Cabo Verde. The prize was 
fully fitted for the reception of 1000 slaves. The 
captain of the flag and three seamen, all Ameri- 
cans, escaped on shore, according to the terms of 
the sentence of the Portuguese Court, enclosed for 
your perusal by the order of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

** It is due to the Spanish authorities to state 
that they have lately captured several slave 
vessels on the coast of Cuba, according to the 
accounts in the public journals, but of these in- 
cidents I have no official intelligence. 

** T am not informed whether the United States’ 
cruisers have succeeded during the past year in 
making many captures; but I observe in a recent 
newspaper, transmitted herewith, an account of 
the proceedings taken by the United States’ ship 
Cumberland, in reference to a suspected vessel in 
the river Camma, which illustrate the preceding 
remarks in a striking manner. The American 
ship-of-war approaches the slaver under British 
colours: the slaver instantly displays the United 
States’ flag. 

‘*The number of vessels captured and condemned 
on the coast forms but a small portion of those 
of which the character and movements warrant 
suspicion without justifying actual seizure. In 
the category of ships visited and questioned I 
find the following suspected slavers denounced or 
incidentally mentioned in the despatches which 
have reached me from Her Majesty's Government. 

** The North Hand was chartered in New York, 
ostensibly for the purpose of carrying sustenance 
to the starving inhabitants of the Cape de Verde 
Islands, but with an ulterior view to a slave 
voyage. She was boarded off the African coast 
under American colours, but, in the absence of con- 
vincing evidence, could not be arrested. She is 
believed to have delivered a cargo of slaves in 
Cuba, and to have been destroyed. In this 
affair, where benevolence was made subservient 
to crime, the notorious house of Figaniére, Reise, 
and Co. was busy. 

“The W. D. Miller, a vessel previously seen 
under American colours, escaped from Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Teazer, discharged her slaves in 
Cuba, and was burned there to avoid subsequent 
condemnation. 

** The Panchita, arrested by the commander of 
Her Majesty’s ship Sappho, in the Congo river, 
under an erroneous impression of his duty and 
powres, was sent into New York, and is now 
under indictment for slave-trading by the federal 
authorities. 

** The Nancy, of New Orleans. The master of 
this vessel, emulating the effrontery of the master 
of the Charles, declared the object of his voyage 
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under the American flag to the officers of Her 
Majesty’s cruisers. The incident is reported in 
an extract of a despatch from Mr. Gabriel to the 
Earl of Clarendon. 

**The Minnetonga is stated by Rear-Admiral 
Sir F. Grey, commanding at the Cape of Good 
Hope, to be one of seven American vessels fitted 
out for the slave-trade on the East Coast of 
Africa. . 

The Isle of Cuba; the Jamestown, of New 
York; the Putnam; the Wizard, of New 
Orleans; the Charlotte, of New York, belonging 
to the firm of Figaniére; the Zillen, of New 
York; the Cole; the Globe; the Spirit of ’76; 
the Reindeer ; the Flying Eagle; the Vesta; the 
James Buchanan. 

‘It is not necessary that I should occupy your 
attention by further recapitulation. Additional 
evidence would be superfluous. ‘These facts are 
undisputed. The coast of Africa continues to 
be infested by slavers, and the slavers endeavour 
to prosecute their commerce with impunity by 
the assumption of the flag of the United States. 
It is equally apparent that this abusive practice 
can only be extinguished by the presence and ex- 
ertions of a competent American squadron. The 

rinciples of maritime law asserted by the United 
Rates render the efforts of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment powerless for the abatement of the evil. 

‘* By the treaty of 1842 between Great Britain 
and the United States, each of the contracting 
parties engaged to maintain on the coast of 
Africa a sufficient and adequate squadron, of 
suitable number and description, to carry -in all 
not less than 80 guns. 

** You have informed me of an impression which 
hhad reached the Government of the United 
States to the effect that there has been some re- 
laxation in this respect on the part of England as 
well as on the side of America. The tabular 
return enclosed shews the number and armament 
of British vessels stationed on the coast on the 
Ist of January of each year from 1842 to 1857 
inclusive. It results that the average British 
force during these fifteen years has been 19 ships 
and 148 guns. In i3 years the force has been 
above the amount prescribed by treaty: in the 
years 1855 and 1856 it fell slightly below the re- 
quisite number. This is to be regretted, and I 
am not informed of the cause of the diminution. 
It may have been owing to the great demand for 
vessels of light draught during the Russian war ; 
it may have been caused, and I think more 
probably, by the removal of the old-fashioned 
class of ships and the substitution of a newer and 
more efficient kind, furnished with auxiliary 
engines. Whatever may have been the reason, 
the error was transitory and the correction spon- 
taneous. On the Ist of January, 1857, there 
were 16 British men-of-war, numbering 84 guns, 
upon the African coast, whose diligence has been 
signalized by repeated captures. It will probably 
be allowed that in this spirit the treaty has been 
executed with conspicuous fidelity by the Govern- 
ment of England. 

During the same period, the average force set 
apart for this duty by the American Government 
has been, on the Ist of January of each year, about 
four vessels and 33 guns ; but the force habitually 
and actively engaged in cruising on the ground 
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frequented by slavers has probably been less by 
one-fourth, if we consider the size of the ships 
employed, their withdrawal for purposes of recrea- 
tion and health, and the movement of the reliefs, 
whose arrival does not correspon. exactly with 
the departures of the vessels whose term of service 
has expired. 

“Tt is far from my purpose, in presenting these 
reflections to the Government of the United 
States, to heighten the merits of Great Britain, 
or ‘to disparage the conduct of America. I 
should ill convey the sentiments of my Govern- 
ment if I pressed this matter in a spirit of com- 
placency or a spirit of reproach. To insist upon 
a mere literal execution of the provisions of the 
treaty of 1842 would be to embrace a very low 
estimate of the great moral duty incumbent on 
both Governments, alike with a view to the 
vindication of their laws and with regard to the 
highest interests of humanity and civilization. 
The letter of the treaty of 1842 must be observed 
by both parties, and nothing would be done for 
the extinction of the slave-trade. Her Majesty’s 
Government hope that the Government of the 
United States will enter upon an active, liberal, 
expansive exertion of the mutual engagements, 
not because those engagements are binding, but 
because they are salutary and just. The traffic 
in slaves is still _oumaagy are audacious, but 
much reduced in compass. The field of action was 
never before so limited and so accessible: it is 
almost restricted to the Cuban market. It may 
consequently be affirmed, without enthusiasm, 
that if the operations of Her Majesty's cruisers 
be now seconded by the interposition of a nume- 
rous, zealous, well adapted, and well directed 
squadron from America, the object of so many 
aspirations and so many sacrifices will be at 
length accomplished. 

“T have the honour to be, with the highest 
consideration, Sir, your most obedient, humble 
servant, “* NAPIER. 

** Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of State.” 


Lorp Napier To Mr. Cass. 
“ Her Britannic Majesty's Legation, 
“* Washington, Jan. 17, 1858. 

“ Sir—It is again my duty, under the instruc- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government, to commu- 
nicate to you some additional particulars respect- 
ing the recent revival of the African slave-trade 
under the fraudulent assumption of the American 
flag. I have thought it right, at the same time, 
to select from the correspondence of Her Ma- 
jesty’s officers certain passages which indicate 
the origin of the present traffic, and illustrate 
the system under which it is carried on, in the 
hope that information thus imparted may be 
serviceable to the Government of the United 
States in her endeavours to suppress this in- 
creasing evil. 

“In a despatch from Captain Burgess, of Her 
Majesty’s ship Hecate, it is stated that the late 
expansion of the slave-trade has been stimulated 
by the formation of a Company in Cuba styled 
the ‘ Expedition of Africa,’ the existence of which 
is avowed, and which is supported by a house 
of notorious opulence. The association has deli- 
berately adopted the use of American vessels and 
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assumed the American flag for the purposes of 
their nefarious commerce.” 


COTTON FROM AFRICA 

Tue subjoined report, from the Zimes of the 
7th ult., of a meeting on the subject of an 
increased supply of cotton from Africa, is 
deserving of record, on account of the im- 
portant facts stated by Mr. Consul Campbell, 
from Lagos, whose interesting communica- 
tions on this subject have already found a 
place in our columns. There can be little 
doubt that the enterprise, set on foot by Mr. 
T. Clegg of Manchester, is destined to pro- 
duce the most important results in relation 
to the extinction of the slave-trade on the 
coast of Africa, and the promotion of native 
agriculture and commerce. Its success has 
our best wishes. 

“ A large public meeting of the Cotton Supply 
Association was held yesterday morning (August 
the 6th) in the Manchester Town-hall, to receive 
information from Mr. Campbell, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Lagos,.as to the prospects of cotton 
supply from the west coast of Africa. 

“Mr. J. Curgernam, M.P., took the chair. 
He remarked, that among all those parts of the 
world from which the Association had received 
information, there were only two which called 
for immediate and active exertion, the one being 
India, and the other the West Coast of Africa. 
Last year the Association made a special de- 
mand upon the Government of India for the con- 
struction of certain great works, which would be 
of material assistance in the cultivation and ex- 
port of cotton from that country. The mutiny 
arose in the midst of the discussion to withdraw 
attention from other matters,however important ; 
but as the Bombay Presidency was less dis- 
turbed, the Association still urged that some 
specific works should be carried out there. Up 
to the present moment not the slightest thin 
had been done. He did not think they ha 
much to hope from the recent change in the Go- 
vernment of India, when he found that, instead 
of acertain number of men being brought to assist 
the minister for India, there was what appeared 
to him little more than a mob of counsellors, to 
dispute and perhaps thwart his efforts, and that 
so considerable a part of these were the very men 
with whom they had been contesting, and from 
whom they bad received nothing but opposition. 
In fact, his hope was this, and it almost 
amounted to certainty, that in a very few years 
the organization which this Session had pro- 
duced would be found so utterly worthless that 
the whole of it would have to be reformed. As 
an instance of the misgovernment of India, he 
might refer to the case of the Madras Irrigation 
Company. It was formed about two years ago, 
and communicated early with this Association 
for assistance in procuring a Government gua- 
rantee. The chairman of the India Board was 
favourable, but the matter had been referred to 
the local Government of Madras, which had 
actually announced very recently its conclusion 
that the works projected were too profitable to be 
handed over to a private Company, and ought to 
be reserved for the Government itself. And yet 
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the answer of the Government to solicitations for 
works being undertaken by it was always this: 
‘How can you expect us to go on with public 
works when we have this mutiny to put down?” 
Such was the result of the Company's corre- 
spondence during nearly two years. He believed 
that the only good thing which had resulted 
from the Indian legislation of this year was the 
destruction of the East-India Company ; but his 
only hope of improvement in the state of things 
in that country was from the action of public 
opinion at home. With regard to the cultivation 
of cotton in Africa, as to which Mr. Campbell 
would speak, he (Mr. Cheetham) believed thatit 
was by this movement that the slave-trade would 
be most effectually combated. Miss Burdett 
Coutts had made a munificent contribution to 
the funds of the Association, mainly on this 
ground, and it was an additional claim to the 
general support of the nation. 

‘** Mr. Consu CAMPBELL addressed the meeting 
at considerable length, and gave a most en- 
couraging account of the resources of the districts 
near the mouth of the Niger, especially as bear- 
ing on the objects of the Association. He be- 
lieved there was every prospect of obtaining 
thence a large supply of cotton in course of time, 
and not only from that country, because cotton 
actually grew throughout the whole of tropical 
Africa. When our forefathers clothed themselves 
in sheepskins and goatskins, the ancestors of the 
people in that region were clothed as they are 
now. But the Bight of Benin had been occupied 
by the slave-trade for nearly a century, and by 
its operation the resources of the country had 
been shut up. Since the Government had taken 
the matter in hand, and sent him there in order 
that British interests might have fair play 
against the slave-trade, great progress had a 
made. ‘I'he palm-oil trade from the Bight of 
Benin had increased during the last six years by 
about 600,0002. out of 1,000,000/. Why should 
not a cotton trade receive equal development if 
this country supplied capital for the purchase 
and skill for the preparation of that important 
product? The Bret ship loaded with cotton 
would give the signal for the whole of the cotton 
regions of Africa. ‘The people were exceedingly 
fond of agriculture. In Abbeokuta they pre- 
ferred working in the plantations for 3d. a-day 
to working at any other employment for 9d. 
But hitherto they had been shut out from com- 
munication with civilized countries, and their 
roads were at present mere pathways. He be- 
lieved the Niger would become the Mississippi of 
Africa as its trade beeame developed. At pre- 
sent the cotton from that region had been ob- 
tained from Abbeokuta only. It was a peculiar 
feature in this part of Africa, that it contained 
towns of 40,000, 60,000, 80,000, 100,000, and even 
120,000 inhabitants, while other parts only con- 
tained scattered villages. The people were not 
only growers, but manufacturers of cotton, and 
from Lagos and the Bight of Benin 200,000 
cotton cloths of native manufacture, averaging 
2$lb. each in weight, had been exported in the 
year 1857 to the Brazils or elsewhere, for the 
clothing, probably, of their own countrymen. The 
shipment of cotton from Lagos in 1856 was 
34,4911b., and in 1857 it was 114,844]b. Small 
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as these beginnings were, it was obvious how 
they were progressing, Besides the export, the 
people supplied their neighbours with at least 
200,000 heavy cloths, weighing 43 or 5lb. each. 
All this commerce had been established before we 
had begun to deal with them. He looked forward 
to our buying the cotton from the natives, and 
their purchasing from us the manufactured 
article, which we could supply so much cheaper. 
There was nothing to fear on the score of secu- 
rity to property: Europeans were everywhere 
received with kindness, and cotton was found ex- 
posed for sale in every town at the weekly 
markets. It might, therefore, be said that it was 
going a-begging for want of purchasers. What 
was wanted by the growers and traders was the 
cheap and rapid means of cleaning the cotton. 
There was no foundation for the prevailing be- 
lief that the free African would not work if he 
were secured the fruits of his labour. At Lagos 
the people went to work at daybreak, and took 
their meals and rest in the heat of the day, and 
a more industrious people he believed did not 
exist. He had mentioned the value of labour at 
Abbeokuta, but at other towns it was only 2d. 
a-day, or 14d. a-day in the interior. He esti- 
mated the population at a million and a-half, and 
they were all clothed in garments of their own 
manufacture. He was confident that 44lb. taken 
as the cotton consumption of each person was an 
extremely low estimate. In the question of 
cotton supply to England, it must be remembered 
that in Africa there was no rent to pay for the 
land. He had resided in that country thirty-five 
years ; he knew an Irish gentleman who had 
been there forty-five years; and believed there 
was nothing in the climate for a European to 
fear, provided he lived temperately and mode- 
rately. It was the worst country in the world 
for indulging in excess. After referring to the 
importance of the indigo production of this part 
of Africa, and to the additional advantage it pos- 
sessed, as regards cotton cultivation, that no 
lands have yet been cleared exclusively for that 
purpose, Mr. Campbell concluded by submitting 
detailed suggestions for the commencement of 
operations for promoting the cultivation of cotton 
in the districts in question, by sending a respect- 
able man as superintending agent at Abbeokuta, 
with a supply of small presses, gins, an iron 
store, irom canoes to convey cotton bales between 
Abbeokuta and Lagos, &c. The agent should 
carry with him 2500/. or 3000/7. in suitable mer- 
chandise for the purchase of cotton. He should 
be authorized to buy on the spot from time to 
time, as wanted, cowrie shells to the value of 
250/., those being the currency of the country. 
They were to be had at Lagos at from 22. to 232. 
the ton. The London and Liverpool market 
might be tried. The cheap blue shell cowries 
from Zanzibar were what was required, but care 
should be taken in selecting them, as, being 
bought by weight and sold by number, the smaller 
size shell would be the most profitable. The agent 
should be authorized to hire native sub-agents 
for the interior towns, men of good character; 
and as these did not abound, their services were 
now valued at from 60/. to 80/. per annum, they 
providing for themselves. The agent should besup- 
plied with an iron house, lined inside with board, 
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raised on iron pillars at least twelve feet high. 
This elevation was essential to health. r. 
Campbell having given satisfactory replies to 
several questions, 

« Sir J. Porrer, M.P., moved a resolution,that 
the Association, with the support of the trade, 
should endeavour promptly and practically to 
realize all the great advantages thus perceptibly 
offered for the important increase in the supply 
of the raw material which was so much needed. 

“Mr. Hapriretp, M.P., seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

“Mr. Booker, of Liverpool, and Mr. H. Asu- 
WorTH, afterwards addressed the meeting, and 
a resolution of thanks to Mr. Campbell was 
adopted.” 


We have also read that a letter ad- 
dressed to the Cotton-Supply Association, 
from Mr. R. D. Ross, Cape Coast Castle, 
Gold Coast, states emphatically that cotton, 
which is indigenous to Africa, and grows 
abundantly in Ashantee, might be obtained 
equal to that of Georgia, both in quantity 
and quality. The natives have from time 
immemorial woven their own cloths, but 
now. prefer those of Manchester. Mr. Ross 
thinks the Africans would readily profit by 
instruction, and that Africa would ere long 
compete with the Slave States of America, if 
capitalists would establish an organization in 
central districts to purchase and prepare for 
export all the cotton which the natives 
should be left to grow themselves. 


ABOLITION OF: SLAVERY IN THE 
PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS. 


WE resume our record of the Decrees of the 
Portuguese Government for the abolition of 
Slavery in the transmarine possessions of 
Portugal. 


Decree abolishing Compulsory Labour of Free 
Negroes in Angola. 

It being strictly in accordance with justice to 
abolish, as soon as possible, the abusive practice 
which has existed from remote times in a portion 
of the territories of the Province of Angola, con- 
sisting in obliging free negroes, Portuguese sub- 
jects, to perform the laborious work entitled there 
‘porters’ service” (‘*servico de carregadores”) ; 
considering that the right which, according to 
the Constitutional Charter of the Monarchy, 
belongs to all Portuguese subjects, without dis- 
tinction of race, colour, or religious creed, of 
disposing of their own labour and industry as it 
best suits them, ought to be secured to the said 
free negroes; considering that, far from the 
enforcing of this compulsory labour being sanc- 
tioned by law, a Royal Order, dated 1796, ex- 
pressly forbids the exaction of any forced labour 
from the negroes of Benguella ; and that previous 
Royal enactments provided that in Angola no 
person might engage the services of free people 
without paying them ; and that a Portaria, dated 
January 31, 1839, also strictly prohibits the 
forced labour of “ carregadores” in the whole 
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extent of the said province; and inasmuch as 
this abuse, being promoted and kept up by 
avarice, and exercised in opposition to these 
Royal provisions, has annulled the right of the 
above-mentioned negroes to dispose freely of their 
own labour; considering that the argument put 
forward for preventing the abolition of this vex- 
atious practice, viz. that if the negroes were not 
forced to perform the said service (‘de carrega- 
dores”), all trade with the interior of the province 
would cease, as well as that with the independent 
tribes in the interior, is a pretext, to be classed 
with those made use of by the advocates of Slavery, 
against the adversaries of such iniquity; inas- 
much as in all the Portuguese” territories of 
Angola where the said forced labour is not 
exacted, free negroes are to be found who volun- 
tarily hire themselves for the purpose of convey- 
ing the merchant’s goods, and during the period 
that the said Portaria of January 31, 1839, was 
in execution in that province, free negroes came 
to offer their services for conveying cargoes, in 
the same manner as the free negroes of Bihé, 
Songo, and various other places, do now, in the 
same province, as well as in all the Portuguese ter- 
ritories in Guinea and in Eastern Africa. Finally, 
considering that such violence ought no longer to 
be tolerated, it having for more than a century 
been stigmatized by various zealous and intelli- 
gent authorities of that province, who considered 
it as the cause of serious impediment to the 
advancement of the province, and conforming 
with the reports of the Colonial Board, dated 
rary ecember 10, 1851, and September 
12, 1854, I think it right to decree the follow- 
ing : 

Article 1. The forced labour called “ servico 
de carregadores” is hereby abolished and pro- 
hibited in all the territories of the Province of 
Angola, without any exception. 

Art. 2. All other forced labour, of whatsoever 
denomination, is also abolished. 

Single §. The following are not included in the 
above provision : 

Ist. Military service, and the services to which 
the inhabitants of the continental portion of the 
kingdom and adjacent islands are bound accord- 
ing to law. 

2nd. The service set forth in Article 3 of this 
Decree. 

3rd. The service of the sluices or dykes, for 
preventing the ravages of inundations, and which 
is called there *‘ servico de bongues.” 

Art. 3. The inhabitants of the Districts and 
Presidencies of the province are also obliged to 
contribute towards the service of the construction 
and repairs of the roads in their respective dis - 
tricts, in the proportion not to exceed twelve 
days’ labour, either consecutive or otherwise, to 
be furnished in person or by a substitute, in each 

ear. 

Single 3. The Governor-General in Council 
shall, as soon as possible, propose the roads to be 
opened first, and all else relating to the internal 
intercourse of the Province of Angola, and trans- 
mit a detailed report thereof, together with esti- 
mates of the outlay. 

Art. 4. This Decree shall be published in the 
** Boletim Official” of the Governorship of An- 
gola, as soon as received at Loanda, and without 
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delay published in all the Districts and Presi- 
dencies, by proclamation, in the usual manner, 
in order that it may be carried out fully through- 
out the province, at the expiration of ninety 
days from its publication in the above-mentioned 
** Boletim.” 

Art. 5. Any of the authorities who may, sub- 
sequently to the publication of the present Decree, 


_ be convicted of having obliged, directly or indi- 


rectly, or consented, that any of the free inhabi- 
tants of the Province of Angola should be forced 
to perform the compulsory labours abolished by 
the present Decree, shall be dismissed from his 
post, and shall make compensation to the indi- 
viduals thus injured, such compensation to be 
adjudged in accordance with the Penal Code. 
The Viscount Sa da Bandeira, Peer of the Realm, 
Minister and Secretary of State for Marine and 
Colonial Affairs, shall thus understand and cause 
it to be carried out. 

Palace, November 3, 1856. 

(Signed) Kine. 
(Countersigned) Viscount Sa DA BANDEIRA. 


Decree securing the Enfranchisement of Liberated 
Negroes. 


His Majesty the King, ~—— that no delay 
egal enjoyment 
of liberty by individuals who, in virtue of legis- 
lative enactments, belong to the class of liberated 
negroes, when once they may have complied with 
the requirements of the law, and conforming to 
the representation of the Colonial Board, has 
thought proper to determine the following : 

1. That if there should be found, in any of the 
transmarine provinces, liberated negroes to whom, 
from any motive whatsoever, letters of enfran- 
chisement may not have been given in due time 
by the proper authority, the Governor-General 
of the province shall immediately furnish them 
with the same. 

2. That as soon as the said liberated negroes 
may have completed the term of service to which 
they were bound by law, the Governor-General 
of the province shall cause them to be declared 
sui juris, provided they be of age; and if not yet of 
age, he shall cause them to be declared free, sub- 
ject however to the guardianship of the Board 
appointed by Article X. of the Decree of the 14th 
September, 1854, till such time as they become 
of age. His Majesty commands that the execu- 
tion of the provisions of this Portaria be strongly 
urged upon the Governors-General of the trans- 
marine provinces, in order that no delay may 
ever occur in declaring the full enjoyment of 
liberty to such liberated negroes as have actually, 
or may in future have, completed the term of 
service to which they were bound by law: all of 
which is made known, through the Marine and 
Colonial Department, to the Governor-General 
of the Province of Cape Verd, for his information 
and due performance. 

Palace, November 5, 1856. 

_ (Signed) Sava Banperra. 

Similar Portarias were issued to all the Go- 
vernors of the transmarine provinces. 


Law abolishing Slavery in Macao and dependencies. 


My Government having, in a Portaria of the 
25th of July of this year, and in consideration of 
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the peculiar circumstances attending the city of 
Macao, instructed the Governor of that city to 
state whether it were possible to declare, without 
delay, that the condition of Slavery was de jure 
abolished there; and the said Governor having 
forwarded, on the llth of October last, an au- 
thentic copy of the deed drawn up in presence of 
the Judge of that district, in which all the owners 
of slaves, by an act extremely creditable to them, 
agreed to consider and to declare all slaves then 
existing in the city to be free; and considering 
that the Decree with force of law dated the 10th 
December, 1836, prohibits the importation of 
slaves by sea, and that the introduction of this 
class of individuals by land was prohibited by the 
Decree with force of law dated the 14th of De- 
cember, 1854; I have thought proper to 

that Slavery is at present and for ever abolished 
in the city of Macao and its dependencies; and 
further, I am pleased to declare that the conduct 
of the said Governor, in causing my Royal inten- 
tions to be carried out, has merited my Royal 
approval ; and that the news of the humane and 
disinterested proceeding of the inhabitants of 
Macao who were owners of slaves, in giving these 
their full liberty, is duly appreciated by me. 

The Viscount Sa da Bandeira, Peer of the 
Realm, Minister and Secretary of State for Ma- 
rine and Colonial Affairs, shall have thus under- 
stood, and cause it to be carried out. 

Palace, December 23, 1856. 

signed) Kina. 


(Sign 
(Countersigned) Viscount Sa DA BANDEIRA. 


Correspondence respecting Abolition of Slavery at 
St. Vincent. 


Lisbon, March 8, 1857. 

Mx Lorp,—I have the honour of transmitting 
herewith a copy of a despatch of the 24th ultimo, 
which I received this day from Mr. Miller, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at St. Vincent's, together with 
a translation of the copy inclosed to me by him 
of a letter addressed on the same day by the 
Governor-General of the Cape de Verd Islands to 
the Minister of Marine and Colonies at Lisbon, 
stating the circumstances under which he had 
procured the liberty of the few slaves left by the 
cholera at St. Vincent’s, and pressing a request 
ae made a — Minister to — as 
speedily as possible the abolition of Slavery in 
dacat island. is 

I saw the Viscount S4 da Bandeira shortly 
afterwards, and he informed me that he had 
already given directions for a Decree to be drawn 
up declaring the extinction of Slavery at St. 

incent’s, approving of the proceedings of the 
Governor-General, and praising the conduct of 
the proprietors mentioned by the latter as having 
liberated their slaves. The Governor-General’s 
second letter had not yet reached his Excellency’s 
hands when I had my interview with him. 

The Viscount Sa da Bandeira is turning in his 
mind the best means of extinguishing Slavery in 
some of the other Cape de Verd Islands, a ques- 
tion to which, as your Lordship will have perceived 
from my despatch of the 27th of October last, 
his attention has some time been directed. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Henry F. Howarp. 
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St. Vincent, Cape de Verds, 
February 24, 1857. 

S1r,—I have the honour to transmit herewith 
a copy of a despatch from his Excellency the 
Governor-General of these islands to the Ministro 
de Marinha e Colonias of Portugal. ; 

I feel much pleasure in the act of transmitting 
this document, and hopefully trust that the good 
intentions contained in it may be realised. 

His Excellency Major Antonio Maria Bar- 
reiros Arrobas has taken advantage of a propi- 
tious moment to do an act which redounds the 
greatest credit to him. Upon his arrival here a 
few days ago he found that of the slaves that 
originally existed here, the cholera had only left 
a few, and for these he has obtained their liberty. 

The@sland of St. Vincent, therefore, at the 

resent moment has not a single slave in it, and 
is Excellency is desirous that henceforth there 

shall be none, so that at least one island of the 
oup may be exempt for ever from the curse of 
lavery. 

I sincerely hope that it may be in your Excel- 
lency’s power to assist in —_ this place 
the honourable distinction which Senhor Arrobas 
desires to obtain for it. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) THomAs Miter. 


Portaria addressed to Governments of Mozambique 
and Angola respecting transfer of Slaves in 
Portuguese Colonies of Africa. 

Lisbon, March 14, 1857. 

My Lorv,—I have the honour of transmitting 
herewith a translation of a note of the 9th instant 
which I have received from the Marquis de Loulé, 
communicating to me, for the information of Her 
Majesty’s Government, with reference to his pre- 
vious note of the 25th ultimo, a copy of the 
Portaria addressed on the 17th of the latter 
month by Viscount Sa da Bandeira to the Go- 
vernors-General of Angola and of Mozambique, 
and to the Governor of St. Thomas and Prince, 
directing that the conveyance of slaves from one 
part to another part of the same province should 
only be permitted in strict accordance with Arti- 
cle V. of the Treaty of July 3, 1842, for the 
Suppression of the Slave Trade. Translations 
of the Marquis’s note of the 25th of February, 
and of the Portaria of the 17th of that month, 
were respectively forwarded to your Lordship in 
my despatches of the 2nd March and of the 23rd 
February. 

I likewise beg to inclose a copy of the note of 
the 12th instant, by which I acknowledged the 
receipt of his Excellency’s communication of the 
9th. 

Copies of my notes of the 24th August and 
3rd October last, therein alluded to, accompanied 
my despatches of the 28th of the former, and of 
the 5th of the latter month, respectively. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Henry F. Howarp. 


Palace, March 9, 1857. 


With reference to the latter part of the despatch 
of the Minister of Marine, a copy of which I had 
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the honour to transmit to you on the 25th ultimo, 
it is now my duty to send to you, for your infor- 
mation and that of your Government, the inclosed 
translation of a Portaria, marked Circular, which 
was addressed by the above Department, under 
date of the 17th of February last, to the Go- 
vernors-General of Angola and of Mozambique, 
and to the Governor of the Province of St. 
Thomas and Prince, to the effeet that the con- 
veyance of slaves from one part to another part 
of the same province be only permitted in strict 
accordance with Article V. of the Treaty of the 
3rd of July, 1842, for the entire abolition of the 
slave-ttade. 
I avail, &c. 
(Signed) Marquis pe Loute. 


Lisbon, March 13, 1857. 

Srtr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of the note which your Excellency was 
so good as to address to me on the 9th instant, 
inclosing to me a translation of the circular 
Portaria, issued on the 17th of February last by 
his Excellency the Minister of Marine, to the 
Governors-General of Angola and Mozambique, 
and to the Governor of the Province of St. 
Thomas and Prince, directing that the transport 
of slaves from one point to the other of the same 
province should only be permitted in strict con- 
formity with Article V. of the Treaty of the 3rd 
of July, 1842, for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. 

In reply, I beg to acquaint your Excellency 
that I had already forwarded, on the 23rd of 
February last, to Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, a translation 
of that Portaria, as published in the ‘* Diario do 
Governo” of the 2]st of that month, which I am 
convinced will have caused great satisfaction to 
Her Majesty’s Government, but that I will not 
fail to transmit to the Earl of Clarendon a copy 
of your Excellency’s note. 

I avail, &c. 
(Signed) Henry F. Howarp. 











NOTICE. 

THE necessity we are under this month of 
devoting an unusually large portion of our 
limited space to the completion of our Par- 
liamentary Record, obliges us, very reluc- 
tantly, to omit much matter of extreme 
interest ; and also some advertisements we 
wished to insert. The friends and promoters 
of the Dublin Bazaar, to be held in Novem- 
ber; of the Halifax Ladies’ Emancipation 
Soctety’s Fancy Fair, on the 20th of October; 
of the Boston Bazaar, now supplemented by 
a direct appeal for contributions in money ; 
and of Frederick Douglass’ Paper ; have 
equal claims upon our courtesy in giving 
their announcements publicity ; but a mere 
glance at our columns will illustrate the 
exigencies of the editorial position, and plead 
our excuse for the omission of their adver- 
tisements in the present number. 
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